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Ir it be true that the memor 
of the just is blessed, a sketch 
of the history of this church, eon- 
nected as it is with the names of 
several eminently devoted indivi- 
duals who suffered in the cause of 
nonconformity, cannot be unin- 
teresting. The piety and worth of 
such holy confessors is now fre- 
yore acknowledged, and we 
eel the justice of the. concession, 
when tracing the origin of our dis- 
senting churches. There is little 
doubt but the interest of dissent in 
this town may date its rise from 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662, as 
there is no account of any separate 
body of Christians existing here 
anterior to that event. Then the 
line of distinction was drawn be- 
tween the Established religion, 
and that of the Protestant Dissen- 
ters, and then those principles be- 
gan to be asserted, which have 
since been more fully developed, 
and increasingly diffused to the 
present day. The authority of 
Christ in his church, was indeed 
recognized by some of the Re- 
formers and Puritans long before 
the period to which we veler but 
the priuciples of civil and religious 
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liberty, when compared with the 
ay advanced state of know- 
edge, were but imperfectly under- 
stood. We must, however, admire 
the over-ruling providence of God 
in permitting the harsh measures 
that were then employed against 
the nonconformists, to be the means 
of bringing us to a better acquaint- 
ance with our duties and our pri- 
vileges. 

The earliest account of the con- 
gregational church in this town, 
may be traced to the labours of 
Mr. JouN Humpury. He was 
ejected from the vicarage of Frome 
on St. Bartholomew’s day, in 
common with his nonsubscribing 
brethren, His cotemporaries de- 
scribe him as a man of parts, learn- 


‘ing, piety, charity, and industry, 


and was living when the history of 
the nonconformists was first pub- 
lished, Dr. Calamy wrote to him 
for an account of his life, and of 
his writings, which were very nu- 
merous, intimating that a wreath 
of laurel awaited him, to which he 
modestly replied, that he desired 
nothing more than to go to his 
grave with a sprig of rosemary. 
One fact related by —— de- 
3 
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serves to be recorded, as a proof 
of his conscientiousness, and of 
the high esteem in which he was 
held. Some persons at court, it 
appears, had admired his talents, 
and were disposed to give him 
preferment. he Bishop of his 
diocese sent for him to assist in 
the examination of some candi- 
dates previous to ordination, Mr. 
H. ingenuously informed the 
Bishop that he himself had only 
been ordained by Presbyters, and 
deemed that ordination sufficient. 
The Bishop, in reply, invited him 
to an amicable conference, and by 
friendly persuasions, and promises 
that no subscription should be re- 
quired, prevailed on him to be re- 
ordained, He complied: but no 
sooner was the ceremony perform- 
ed, than he felt himself uneasy. 
He thought re-ordination to be, 
indeed, lawful, in order to secure 
ministerial usefulness, but after 
deliberately viewing all the cir- 
cumstances, he could not be satis- 
fied with what he had done. He 
accordingly drew up a declaration, 
renouncing his episcopal ordina- 
tion, and expressed his sorrow for 
having so hastily complied with 
the wishes of his diocesan. This 
affair terminated in his losing the 
favour of his court friends, and in 
his ejection from the church. 
Though he was a man of great 
moderation, he did not escape 
persecution on that account. On 
one occasion, he was put into the 
Gatehouse prison, for venturing 
to publish his opinions, and his 
discourse on the Sacramental test 
was ordered to be publicly burnt 
by the House of Commons. It is 
robable he continued with his 
riends, as did man 


of the pro- 
scribed ministers, till the passing 
of the Conventicle Act, in 1664. 
This act contained the most op- 


pressive clauses. Very severe 
penalties were incurred by any 
person above sixteen years of age, 
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assembling for religious exercises, 
in any other way than that pre- 
scribed by the Church of England, 
and not more than five persons 
were permitted to be present at 
such meetings. Notwithstanding, 
there is reason to believe Mr. H. 
remained at Frome, and occa- 
sionally preached, till the Five- 
mile or Oxford Act drove him 
from the town. 

But the same act that removed 
this useful man from the scene of 
his labours, brought here the Rev. 
RiIcHARD ALLEINE, M.A. of 
St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. Like 
his predecessor, he is spoken of as 
a pious man, and diligent instruc- 
tor of the flock; and his practical 
writings (says Calamy) were read 
and known through the nation. 
His ministry was confined to pri- 
vate instructions, but the writings 
of this pious labourer were read 
with great avidity. His work 
called Vindice Pietatis, was not 
permitted to be licensed, though 
its manifest tendency was to pro- 
mote the interests of true religion. 
Previously to his leaving Bat- 
comb, he was sent for and severely 
reprimanded for his disorderly con- 
duct, in attending conventicles. 
But his piety was so conspicuous, 
that his enemies knew they should 
only injure their own cause by 
sending him to prison. He con- 
tinued to preach to his little flock 
till the period of his death in 1681. 

For the space of six years, no- 
thing can be gathered respecting 
the state of the church; they were 
doubtless at this time scattered, 
and like sheep without a shepherd. 
In the year 1687, Mr. Henry 
ALBIN, another minister who was 
ejected from West Cammel, in 
1660, and from Duniet, in 1662, 
became “ at certain fixed times a 
stated preacher at Frome,” in con- 
nection with some others of the 
neighbouring towns. He is spoken 
of as a man of friendly temper and 
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large acquaintances, instructing 
the people by the purity of his 
conversation and doctrine, and 
exhibiting, both in life and death, 
an eminent example of evangelical 
piety. His continuance with the 
ople was but short, as he died 
in the year 1696, at the advanced 
age of 73. At this time the people 
met for divine worship in that part 
of the town which is called Shep- 
herd’s Barton. A neighbouring 
nobleman, the Duke of Somerset, 
was then opposed to the cause of 
nonconformity, and it is said, 
instigated the people to demolish 
the place of worship. The meeting 
house was built by a Mr. J 
Ivyleaf, a liberal friend to the in- 
fant church, who was one of those 
disinterested persons that esteem 
“the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt,” 
and was the more valued, as there 
were then but few persons of wealth 
who cared to be identified with the 
cause of evangelical nonconfor- 
mity. Mr. Phillips, the successor 
of Mr. Albin preached his funeral 
anet in which, on account of his 
public spirit, he was compared to 
the thy centurion, for of | him it 
was literally true, ‘‘ he loved our 
nation, and built us a synagogue.” 
The next pastor which the pro- 
vidence of God raised up for the 
people here, was a Mr. HUMPHRY 
Pui.ips, M.A. Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. He was 
born at Somerton, in the County 
of Somerset; was of a genteel 


family, and inclined to the ministry 


from his youth. At the age of 
twenty-four he was ordained, and 
frequently preached at the Univer- 
sity and in its vicinity, He was 
expelled the church by the visitors 
at the restoration of Charles II. 
He retired to Sherborne, in Dorset, 
where he was assistant to Mr. 
Bampfield, another excellent non- 
conformist minister. Their united 
labours were extensively useful, 
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but the Act of Uniformity checked 
their zealous efforts, and they were 
compelled to preach their farewell 
sermons in the midst of a numerous 
and weeping assembly. Previous 
to Mr. Phillips taking the pastoral 
charge at Frome, he suffered many 
“— in consequence of his non- 
conformity. Not being permitted 
to pursue his public ministrations, 
he preached to the people in a 
private house ; while thus employ- 
ed, himself and twenty-five of his 
principal hearers were apprehend- 
ed, and sent to an inn, which was 
converted, for the sake of con- 
venience, into a prison. They 
were bound over to the next quar- 
ter sessions, and in the mean time 
were laid under obligations to 
future good behaviour. But when 
Mr. P. understood that by good 
behaviour was meant that he 
should desist from preaching, he 
openly renounced the conditions, 
and persevered in his previous 
plan of instruction. He was sent 
to Ilchester gaol, where he re- 
mained eleven months. He was 
brought from prison in the —_ 
of winter, to the assizes at Wells, 
where, his biographer says, he met 
with most shameful treatment, be- 
ing shut into a chamber which was 
like Noah’s ark, “ full of all sorts 


of creatures,” and compelled to 


sleep in a bed with wet sheets. 
This worthy man finished his days 
at Carsly House, Rockington, 
where his family estate lay, and 
which was situated three miles from 
Frome, He died in a good old 
age, a been engaged in the 
ministry fifty years. How long 
he watched over the interests of 
the church in this town, we are not 
informed. 

Notwithstanding the many cruel 
persecutions which these holy men 
and many of their followers were 
called to suffer, they continued to 
increase, and some of the most 
respectable families in the place 
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spacious meeting-house, where 
they now worship in Rook Lane. 
It is built of oom stone, with 
free-stone front, and is thirty-feet 
high. The roof is supported by 
two large handsome doric pillars, 
from the summit of which the 
ceiling rises in an alcove. There 
are thirteen windows in front, and 
two on each side of the pulpit, 
twenty feet in height, and nine in 
width. On the frieze of the door 
is the following inscription, said 
to be the text preached from at 
the opening of the place. ‘* Keep 
thy foot when thou goest into 
the house of God.” The Rev. 
JouN Bowpsn, who had for 
some time assisted Mr. Phillips 
previous to his death, was the first 
pastor after the new meeting-house 
was built. The principal gentry 
of the town were present on the 
occasion of the meeting being 
opened, and the place was crowd- 
ed to excess. The amiable and 
ious Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, the 
riend of Dr. Watts, and justly 
celebrated for her miscellaneous 
works, was a member of this 
church. The respectability of her 
connections in -life, her charming 
manners, and elegant compositions, 
introduced, her to the society of 
Lord. Viscount Weymouth, at 
Longleat, in the neighbourhood, 
and the Honourable Mr. Thynne, 
his Lordship’s son, became her 
receptor in the French and Ita- 
ian languages. It may appear 
strange amidst the flattering recep- 
tions thisexcellent lady everywhere 
met with, that she should choose to 
associate her name with the most 
despised portion of the professing 


people of God. . But when we 
are informed, that her father, Mr. 
Walter Singer, was.a man of piety 
and worth, and had himself suffer- 
ed imprisonment, in the cause of 
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and neighbourhood espoused their 
cause; so that in 1708 they were 
enabled to erect the noble and 
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nonconformity, in Iichester Gaol, 
and that her husband also was a 
man of talent and piety, and oc- 
casionally exercised his gifts in 
the ministry of the gospel, we are 
not surprised that she should avow 
her predilection for those princi- 
ples, on account of which her 
nearest relatives had suffered.* Her 
opinions were not, however, the 
result of educational prejudice, 
but of conviction. She was not, 
therefore, ashamed to refer to the 
meeting-house in her intercourse 
with noble friends. Writing to 
the Countess of Hertford, and 
afterwards Duchess of Somerset, 
she says— 

‘* How happy shall I be if you 
like my house! Here are two 
chambers for your ladyship, and 
a chapel for Mrs. , of which 
she shall have the keys in her 
possession, and where she may re- 
tire when she will for her con- 
templations; only there are no 
bells, no organs, but there is a 
cupola and arched windows, and 
perhaps her meditations may not 








* It may be interesting to many 
readers to ine, on the authority of the 
Rev. Henry Grove, that Mr. WALTER 
SINGER met with the lady who was 
afterwards his wife, and the mother of 
Mrs. Rowe, under circumstances most 
unusual and interesting. He was a pri- 
soner with other nonconformists in II- 
chester gaol, Somersetshire ; and in that 
town resided a lady, Mrs. Portnell, who 
felt herself constrained to visit these 
sufferers for conscience sake,asa proof of 
her affection to their Lord and Master. 
Thus an acquaintance commenced be- 
tween those virtuous and congenial 
minds, which terminated in an union 
which death itself could only suspend. 
He who came a prisoner to the town now 
resided there as one of its most respect- 
able inhabitants ; and here Elizabeth was 
born. Miss Singer having excited the 
fond admiration of Prior tbe poet, 
amongst many other suitors, at length 
gave her hand to Mr. Thomas Rowe, the 
eldest son of the Rev. Benoni Rowe, of 
London, a gentleman distinguished for his 
classical knowledge, literary taste, re- 
spectable preperty, and genuine picty.-- 
Epiror. 
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always require a place of more 
sanctity.” 

She was buried, according to 
her request, in the meeting-house, 
near the pulpit, under the same 
stone with her father. Mr. Bow- 
den preached her funeral sermon 
to a very crowded audience. In 
the orders she had left in writing 
with her servant, there was a par- 
ticular charge that the preacher 
should say nothing of her in his 
funeral discourse. And she like- 
wise forbade any monumental 
stone to be erected to her memory. 
** I would have no inscription over 
my vile dust,” said she, ‘* which 
I gladly leave to oblivion and cor- 
ruption, ’till it rise to a glorious im- 
mortality.” Her death was greatly 
lamented by all who knew her; 
the poor of the church especially 
lost in her a kind friend and bene- 
factress, 

Some years previous to Mr. 
Bowden’s death, the Rev. ALEx- 
ANDER HovustToun became his 
assistant. At this time the Arian 
doctrines greatly prevailed in the 
West of England; and it was 
suspected by a considerable num- 
ber of the people, though without 
sufficient evidence, that Mr. B. 
favoured those opinions, as many 
of his friends actually did. Jea- 
lousies and suspicions, therefore, 
began to prevail, and a separation 
was the consequence. ‘The pious 
part of the church and congre- 
gation preferred the ministry of 
Mr. Houstoun, and a meeting- 
house, ata place called Star Acre, 
that had formerly been used by the 
Baptists, was procured by Jobn 
Smith, Esq. for their accommo- 
dation. In 1744, Mr. H. first 

reached here, a considerable num- 
a of people following from Rook 
Lane. By this means the interest 
became greatly reduced. Mr. 
Bowden, however, continued pas- 
tor till his death, in 1750. He 
was buried in the meeting-yard, 
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where a small monument is erected 
to his memory, on which are in- 
scribed the following lines : 


“ Tho’ storms about the good man rise, 
Yet injured virtae mounts the skies, 
Breaks thro’ terposing gloom, 
And mocks the tempest and the tomb.” 
Mr. Bowden was a learned and 

serious man, an eloquent preacher, 

and a considerable poet. 

It is painful to notice the state 
of the church at this time, and to 
observe the lamentable effects of 
erroneous sentiments. The inte- 
rests of real religion were sunk to 
a low ebb. The power of vital 
godliness was in a great measure 
gone; a worldly spirit, which fre- 
quently accompanies the introduc- 
tion of pernicious principles, pre- 
vailed in the congregation, and to 
these unhappy divisions it may 
probably be ascribed that so many 
ministers in rapid succession pre- 
sided over this once flourishing 
church. The surrounding inha- 
bitants were no longer seen teem- 
ing from the town and villages, 
and ascending this hill of Zion: 
the gold was become dim, and the 
fine gold changed. Oh! how ear- 
nestly should we intreat the God 
of truth, as we read these humi- 
liating facts, to bestow upon us, 
and upon our churches, that wis- 
dom trom above, which is first 
pure, then peaceable. 

Mr. Bowden was succeeded in 
the pastoral office by the Rev. 
SAMUEL BLYTHE, who married 
the daughter of Mr. John Glover, 
in this town; buthe soon removed 
to the New Meeting, Birmingham, 
and continued there forty-nine 
years. After him the Rev. Mr. 
CorRiE became the minister of 
Rook Lane, but, like his prede- 
cessor, staid but for a short time. 
The Rev. Mr. W1LL1AMs then took 
the care of the church, and re- 
mained till his death, He was 
buried in the middle aisle of the 
meeting. Another preacher of 
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the same name followed, who re- 
moved from hence to Exeter. The 
Rev. Mr. GWATKIN next suc- 
ceeded, He had been educated 
for the established church, but not 
being satisfied with the prescribed 
forms, he came over to the dissen- 
ters. Some time after, an oppor- 
tunity offering, he left Frome and 
went to America. The Rev. 
Messrs. Pore and Perrott, 
like the former ministers, officiated 
for a limited time. The latter was 
endowed with considerable oratori- 
cal abilities, but finding the situa- 
tion not agreeable, he removed to 
Yeovil, and from thence to Cork. 
We may indulge the hope, amidst 
these changes that took place, there 
were, notwithstanding, some pious 
individuals who had not defiled 
their garments, and who inwardly 
mourned over the desolations of 


God’s sanctuary. 
In 1767, the church gave an in- 
vitation to the Rev. THomas 


LAWRENCE to become their minis- 
ter; and after some deliberation he 
complied with their request. At first 
his ministry was well atiended, but 
many of the old supporters of the 
meeting being removed by death, 
the church experienced a. still 
further decline, and the preaching 
engagements on the sabbath and 
week-day evenings were relin- 
quished. The providence of God, 
however, sent some of the agents 
of the Countess of Huntingdon to 
this town, who solicited and ob- 
tained for their accommodation 
the use of the meeting-house on 
the vacant Sabbath and Wednesday 
evenings. Great numbers, in con- 
sequence of this, attended, and 
much good wasdone. They con- 
tinued preaching here for some 
years, when t procured a 
meeting-house of their own, and a 
considerable number of persons 
from Rook Lane followed them. 


This secession laid the foundation 
for a new and flourishing congre- 
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gation in the town. After the 
ministers in Lady H.’s connexion 
had withdrawn, the chapel in Wil- 
cox Lane was erected by the In- 
dependents; and here have la- 
boured in succession our esteemed 
and well-known brethren, Messrs. 
J. Hyatt, East, Tidman, and Cur- 
wen. 

But to return to the interest at 
Rook Lane. The numbers that 
attended after this second separa- 
tion were, as it might be supposed, 
very few. Mr. Houstoun, the mi- 
nister of Star Acre, having been 
removed by death, was succeeded 
by the Rev. Mr. Bishop. But 
the state of religion there was not 
much better than at Rook Lane. 
This induced the remaining mem- 
bers of each church to propose a re- 
union, which, after removing some 
difficulties, was happily effected, 
and both congregations metat Rook 
Lane, August 16, 1789. Mr. Law- 
rence and Mr, Bishop were ad- 
vanced in years, and each there- 
fore resigned his pastoral charge, 
and for some time the church was 
supplied by neighbouring and other 
ministers, 

On the 13th January, 1790, the 
Rev. Jonn SIBREE was invited 
among the people; he complied 
with their wishes, and preached 
there for a month, when he was 
again solicited to renew his minis- 
terial engagements with them. He 
remained about a year and a half 
longer, when the church and con- 
gregation unanimously invited him 
to undertake the pastoral office; 
and in the presence of a great 
cloud of witnesses, he was ordained 
on Whit Tuesday, June 14, 1791. 
The decided Calvinistic ground 
which he took, and the happy 
effects of giving a due prominence 
to the truths of the gospel, were 
early manifested. The meeting- 
house became crowded with at- 
tentive hearers; the number of 
members in the church, in a short 
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time, doubled, and the spirit of 
Arianism took its flight from the 
venerable sanctuary. Mr. S.con- 
tinued for thirty years the pastor 
of the church. A short memoir 
of his life, &c. was published, in 
a sermon preached by the Rev. 
W. Priestley, before the Wilts 
and Somerset Association, from 
which we take the following par- 
ticulars : 

Mr. Sibree was born in the 
Borough of Southwark, London, 
April 24, 1764, but brought up 
by his parents in the village of 
Merton, in Surrey, only a few 
miles distance from the metropolis. 

Here he continued till his 20th 
year, and sought his happiness in 
the follies of youth, which were 
interrupted by occasional and in- 
operative resolutions of amend- 
ment. 

A young friend, however, pres- 
sed upon him the perusal of Mr. 
Hervey’s Theron and Aspasio, 
the sixteenth dialogue of which 
produced the most alarming im- 
pressions, so that his ignorant pa- 
rents sought to deter him from 
pursuing such subjects, lest he 
should * go out of his mind.” But, 
as he afterwards expressed it, “ I 
was well convinced that God was 
bringing me tomy right mind, and 
from that day 1 was brought to 
know, to b= | and to serve the 
Lord.” 

Mr. Sibree soon felt a zeal for 
the conversion of sinners ; and re- 
moving to the neighbouring village 
of Mitcham, he united himself to 
a religious society, who soon dis- 
covered, by his devotional exercises 
and conversational powers, that 
God had entrusted him with ta- 
lents which might be usefully em- 

loyed amongst the benighted vil- 
agers around them. 

At this period, divine providence 
led the Rev. William Jay, of 
Bath, to spend a sabbath at that 
village, and not wishing to preach 
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in the afternoon, he inquired if 
there was any occasional preacher 
who could undertake the service. 
Mr. Sibree was proposed, and to 
Mr. Jay’s surprise, the youth 
preached with almost as much 
readiness, zeal, and acceptance, 
as in future years. Perceiving 
that he only needed academical 
instruction to render him more pab- 
licly and permanently useful, he 
requested an interview, and finding 
that Mr. S. desired to enter perma~ 
nently on the work of the ministry, 
Mr. Jay introduced him to the 
late Rev. Matthew Wilks, and 
his admission to the seminary, then 
at Mile End, (now Highbury Col- 
lege,) under the tuition of the Rev. 
S. Addington, D.D. was deter- 
mined. 

At the close of his studies, Mr. 
S. received two invitations to the 
pastoral office, but was, by the 
recommendation of the late Rev. 
Mr. Tuppin, of Bath, induced to 
visit Frome, where the happy re- 
sults already described, followed 
his visit. 

During the period of his minis- 
try, those churches which had 
been so diminished and divided by 
erroneous sentiments, that when 
united, only formed a body of 
thirty-six members, soon rapidly 
increased ; and during the course 
of his pastorate, nearly 400 mem- 
bers were added to the church. 
Some neighbouring towns and 
villages received a share of his 
active labours, and in two of them 
congregations were raised, and 

laces of worship built chiefly by 
fis benevolent exertions, and he 
travelled more than a thousand 
miles to collect the money neces- 
sary for these purposes. This esti- 
mable minister was the subject of 
a mental disorder which first ap- 
peared in his 27th year, and sus- 
pended his usual services for six 
months. After nineteen years in- 
tellectual health, it appeared again 
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with such o degree of dejection, 
gloom, and despair, that for two 
years his life itself was a burden. 

He was also the victim of cal- 
careous disease, and his infirmities 
combined in that attack which 
brought him to death, which event 
occurred on the 11th of February, 
1820. 

It is gratifying to know, that 
the lees whieh had so often ob- 
scured every evidence of grace, 
and every prospect of happiness, 
was entirely dispelled for twenty- 
four hours before his decease, and 
in the language of faith and joy he 
continued to triumph till the mo- 
ment came when death was swal- 
lowed up in victory. 

Mr. Sibree left a numerous fa- 
mily, and the Rev. J. Sibree, of 
Coventry, and the Rev. P. Sibree, 
of Weatherfield, are his sons, and 
a third brother is now prosecut- 
ing his studies for the Christian 
ministry. 

After the removal of Mr. S., 
the church invited the Rev. Mr. 
Tozer, of Tooting, who had pre- 
viously been co-pastor with Mr. 
S. during his illness, to take the 
pastoral office. His relationship 
with the church was but short, 
death soon after translating him to 
a happier world. The Rev. Mr, 
Doney, late of Plymouth, suc- 
ceeded Mr. T., but some points of 
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disagreement arising, after a few 
oe the connection was dissolved. 

r. D. is now happily settled at 
Trowbridge. The present pastor 
of Rook Lane, is the Rev. Mr. 
Witty, late of Axminster Aca- 
demy, who is privileged to minister 
to a large congregation. 

There are several donations left 
towards the support of the pastor 
and meeting-house. Mr. Joseph 
Whatley, of the City of Winches- 
ter, a native of Frome, and whose 
family formerly attended here, left 
a bequest for this purpose; as 
also did Mr. Jesser. But the 
principal is an estate, the gift of 
John Smith, Esq. originally left 
to the meeting at Star Acre, It 
is freehold, in the parish of Frome, 
and of considerable value. 

The land on which the meeting 
is built, formerly belonged to Mrs. 
Margaret Smith, who granted a 
lease for 200 years. About 1776 
it was offered for sale, and the 
church, with the assistance of their 
friends, collected sufficient money 
to purchase it. 

e are indebted for the prin- 
cipal facts contained in the hove 
statement, which have not been 
Lets: 4 published, to the fa- 
mily of Mr. Thomas Harris, the 
senior deacon of the church at 
Rook Lane. 





TITHES, AND THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Ir is of considerable importance, in 
the present circumstances of the 
country, that the subject of the 
Tithe-system should be properly 
understood by all classes of so- 
ciety, both with regard to the prin- 
ciple upon which tithes are levied, 
and to the effect of the assessment 
upon our commercial and agri- 
cultural prosperity. The obser- 


vations we are about to offer 
will chiefly respect the principle 


upon which the demand is made, 
and the nature of the title in virtue 
of which the existing incumbents 
of the Church of England derive, 
from the people at large, their very 
handsome revenues, We should 
not have thought it necessary, at 
the present moment, to call the at- 
tention of the public to the na- 
ture of this payment, but for the 
strenuous efiorts recently made in 
the Quarterly Review, upon more 
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than one occasion, to circulate 
what we deem singularly erroneous 
and absurd ideas respecting it; ef- 
forts which, if not counteracted, 
may perhaps lead astray some of 
that largeclass of negligent readers, 
who are apt to take those things 
for granted which they find strongly 
asserted, and not strongly or im- 
mediately contradicted. The argu- 
ment of the Review in question ap- 
pears to us utterly untenable, and 
we cannot but regard it as one of 
the most extraordinary attempts 
ever made to mystify a plain sub- 
ject, and to impose upon the credu- 
lity of the public. It is to be found 
in volume xxix., at page 524, and 
there it might long have remained 
undisturbed, if it had not been re- 
ferred to in a recent article, proba- 
bly written by the same person, 
who modestly assumes that his 
main propositions had been esta- 
blished to the perfect satisfaction 
of every unprejudiced mind. It 
is now, therefore, we think, high 
time to inquire into the merits of 
this same argument. 

The object of the reviewer, who 
is supposed to express the senti- 
ments of that distinguished class 
of persons who either appropriate 
to themselves, or distribute among 
their relatives, the more valua- 
ble benefices of the church, is to 
prove the consolatory doctrine, 
that nobody pays tithes. That some- 
body receives them, is pretty clear, 
but this writer is quite certain 
that nobody pays them, or at least, 


that nobody pays them in the sense. 


in which they are generally sup- 
posed to be paid. But, as this is 
rather a nice and delicate point, 
we must allow the gentleman to 
speak in his own language. 

*¢ We have reason to believe, 
(p. 105, No.83,) that we succeeded 
in establishing, to the satisfaction of 
those who approached the subject 
with minds unfettered by prejudice 
and open to conviction, that, in 
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almost every instance, tithes were 
originally conferred upon paro- 
chial benefices by the voluntary 
liberality or acquiescence of the 
owner or owners of the land con- 
tained within the limits of our mo- 
dern parishes, This proposition, 
as we conceive, made good, it 
follows, as a necessary inference, 
that ‘ tithes do not constitute a tax 
imposed upon land by the autho- 
rity of the legislature; and, fur- 
ther, that the land-owner—that 
the land-occupier—that the dis- 
senter—nay, that the member of 
the Church of England pays no- 
thing, in the proper acceptation of 
such an expression, towards the 
expense of the ecclesiastical func- 
tions ordained by the state.’ For 
the steps by which we arrived at 
this conclusion, we beg to refer to 
the article itself.” 

It is our intention, having care~ 
fully referred to that article, to re- 
trace these steps, and to show, with 
as much brevity as possible, the 
unsoundness of the conclusion at 
which the reviewer arrives: He 
wishes to make it appear that the 
church has something better than 
a legislative title to her tithes; we 
say she has a leyislative title, and 
a legislative title only. He says 
that nobody pays tithes; we say 
that they are a tax, and a very 
heavy one too, upon the whole 
community. We invite atten- 
tion to the singular manner in 
which he attempts to make his 
way to that comfortable con- 
clusion, which his patrons are so 
anxious to see adopted by the 
good people of England. 

First, he says that the dissenter 
pays no tithes, and then that the 
farmer pays no tithes, so that they 
can have no earthly reason to com- 
plain of the burden. And how is 
this? The reason is, that tithes 
are so much deducted from the 
rent, which the reviewer is per- 
fectly sure the landlord would get 
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if tithes were abolished. It is 
very true that many political eco- 
nomists, of great reputation, think 
differently upon this point: they 
maintain that the abolition of 
tithes would benefit, not the land- 
lord merely, but the entire com- 
munity, and that, by increasing 
the quantity and reducing the 
cost of all agricultural produce, it 
would diffuse comparative plenty 
and content among our dense and 
pauperized population; but, as 
we oom at present intend to argue 
this question, we shall allow the 
reviewer the benefit of his suppo- 
sition, that the landlord would 
gain so much additional rent, if 
tithes were no longer paid. Then 
the landlord pays the tithes! No 
such thing, says the reviewer, and 
he forthwith proceeds to make out 
his case, in the following ingenious 
and edifying manner. 

It seems that the original owner 
of the land, who lived in the time 
of Noah, or later, but certainly a 
very long while ago, alienated a 
part of his estate, which alienated 
part constitutes tithes, and never 
eame into the possession of any 
living «landlord. So how can 
the landlord (it is asked, tri- 
umphantly) pay away, what the 
landlord never possessed? Thus 
arrives he at his conclusion, that 
nobody now pays tithes. The only 
real payer was the worthy — 
who died so long ago, and who, 
of course, had a right to give 
away his property in perpetuity, 
for the e Mf the saat .oh the 
souls of succeeding generations. 
‘«« It is surely both reasonable and 
lawful,” observes the reviewer, 
“ that every man should be at 
liberty to do what he likes with 
his own.” p. 536,—This alienated 
property, we ate told, vests, under 
the name of tithes, in the existing 
incumbents of the Church of Eng- 
land, in virtue of the free gift of 
the original possessor; and the 
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church holds her share by the 
same title upon which the landlord 
holds the rest of the estate. It is 
not, according to this writer, a 
title derived from any legislative 
act, which might subsequently be 
confirmed or revoked by another 
legislative act, but one originating 
in the spontaneous grant of the 
real owner of the property, with 
which no legislature can interfere 
in the slightest degree, without 
the most gross and shameful injus- 
tice. He protests against the 
opposite doctrine, as ** revolu. 
tionary.” Society, it would seem, 
could scarcely exist, nor any kind 
of property be secure, if legislators 
were permitted, for a moment, to 
tamper with rights so sacred and 
indefeasible as those by which the 
church holds her tithes. An act 
that should meddle with church 
property, otherwise than by the 
consent of the church, would, in 
the first place, be characterized by 
the most flagrant moral turpitude, 
and, in the next, lead to the most 
disastrous political consequences, 
** Between tithes and taxes,” he 
says, ‘there are various and 
essential distinctions, which leave 
to parliament that authority over 
the one, which it cannot legally 
exercise over the other.”—“ To 
these” (tithes) ‘the government 
of the country has not, nor ever 
had, the least claim. They ever 
were, and still are, the inalien- 
able right and property of a third 
party : no power, theretore,without 
an absolute subversion of the most 
sacred principle of equity, as well 
as of the British constitution—an 
uniform and inflexible maintenance 
of the private rights of individuals 
—can surrender the minutest por- 
tion of that property, which is not 
its own.” (p. 538.) Such is the 
sacredness of a deed of gift! 
Here, however, there arises a 
slight difficulty. The original pos- 


sessor, now no more, the benevo- 
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lent person whose spontaneous 
act created this peculiarly sacred 
property, unfortunately gave it, 
with all its sacredness, to the 
Catholic priesthood ; and the legis- 
lature, which, according to the hy- 
pothesis, had no right to interfere 
at all with such property, has 
taken the liberty to oust the party 
to whom the grant was made, and 
has given the estate to the present 
Church of England incumbent. 
And it is this very Church of Eng- 
land incumbent, holding only in 
virtue of such legislative vio- 
lence, who now puts in his claim 
to hold by the inviolability of the 
original gift ; a gift which, if really 
held to be inviolable, would defeat 
the claimant who appeals to it, 
and restore the true, the Catholic 
heir. How does our reviewer deal 
with this difficulty? It might 
have been expected that he would 
say something curious upon the 
subject, if he meddled with it at 
all, And so, truly, he does; and 
our readers shall learn, from his 
own words, what it is that he says, 
lest the strangeness of it should 
lead them to doubt the accuracy 
of our statement. 

** In looking over these grants,” 
he says, “‘ we are rather called 
upon to consider the purposes for 
which, than the persons to whom 
they were made; we are to col- 
lect, as far as we can judge from 
analogy, in what manner the 
founders of benefices, if they were 
at this moment alive, and in the 
actual enjoyment of their original 
estates, would dispose of that 
portion of their property which 
they conferred upon the church by 
endowment.” Vol. xxix. p. 542. 

He then assumes, in substance, 
that the original founders of bene- 
fices intended to promote Chris- 
tianity, but established Popery by 
mistake, and that we, having dis- 
eovered their error, are bound to 
get rid of this said popery, and to 
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employ the sacred bequest for the 
promotion of Christianity. And 
he then goes on as follows: 

“« The power of the public over 
this property cannot, under these 
circumstances, extend further than 
to regulate the instruction which 
the present holders of these en- 
dowments should be required to 
administer.” 

** The public, acting as trustees 
for the original grantors, has a 
right to say, ‘ You shall not pray 
for the souls of the dead; you 
shall not teach that wine may be 
converted into blood; but you 
shall comprise, in your public in- 
structions, those doctrines alone, 
which, on a mature consideration of 
the Scriptures, the majority of the 
nation has sanctioned as correct.” 

** It appears to us, then, that the 
Protestant incumbents of English 
benefices have equitably, as well 
as legally, succeeded to any claim 
and right which the owners of land 
had conferred on their Catholic 
predecessors.” Jb. p. 543. ’ 

We venture to call all this cu- 
rious, very curious indeed. First, 
the property was too sacred to be 
meddled with, and the legislator 
could not alienate it without the 
most glaring injustice. But now, it 
seems, the legislator is ‘* called 
upon” to look at the purpose of the 
original grantor, and has a right 
so to dispose of the property as to 
further that purpose. The object 
is the promotion of Christianity, 
or the communication of ‘ Chris- 
tian instraction;” and thelegislator, 
having found out the difference 
between Popery and Christianity, 
has a right to eject the Catholic 
who taught Popery, and instal the 
Protestant who teaches Chris- 
tianity, in sincereand honest further- 
ance of the design of the illustrious 
dead. ‘The bequest is sacred, but 
the legislator may at any time take 
upon himself to presume its object, 
and so to deal with the pro- 
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perty as to promote that presumed 
object. Knowing, in the plenitude 
ot his wisdom, orat least “ judging 
from analogy,” what thedead either 
would do, or ought to do, if they 
happened to be alive, in reference 
to these grants, he very kindly does 
it for them. This is what is meant 
by acting as a trustee, and it would 
certainly be difficult to imagine 
any thing much more convenient. 
Intending to be very liberal, 
we shall grant, for the present at 
least, that the reviewer is right in 
this latter part of his reasoning, 
and that this is the way in which 
ehurch property should be dealt 
with. But then this consequence 
obviously follows from his doc- 
trine, that though the legislator 
may not, in ordinary circumstances, 
alienate such property, yet he has 
a right to do so, and is, in fact, 
‘* called upon” to do so, whenever, 
in his opinion, the cause of Chris- 
tianity will be a gainer by the 
transaction. Thus, according to 
his own showing, if the Parliament 
should be of opinion that the cause 
of Christianity would be served by 
dismissing the present order of 
priests, and giving their livings to 
the Scottish clergy, the Quakers, 
the Muggletonians, or other dis- 
senters, or even by causing the 
tithes to revert to the landlords, 
Parliament would be quite justi-. 
fied in so doing, notwithstanding 
the sacredness of the bequests of 
our pious ancestors. ‘* The pub. 
lic, acting as trustees for the origi- 
nal grantors,” has a right to “ re- 
gulate the instruction” given, and 
Parliament, the representative of 
the public, may think, “on a 
mature consideration of the Scrip- 
tures,” that the dissenting instruc- 
tion is the best, or that the “ in- 
struction” of the people would be 
under better “‘ regulation” still, if it 
were voluntarily supplied and vo- 
luntarily remunerated. A slight 
extension only of this argument 
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is necessary, th order to reach 
the abolition of tithes altogether. 
The worthy men who saddled 
their estates with this payment, 
did it with a view to promote 
Christianity ; but Parliament, as it 
formerly found Popery erroneous, 
so now, finding establishments in- 
jurious, and calculated to bring 
down obloquy upon the good 
cause, gives effect to the wishes 
of the deceased, while it makes 
a slight change in their policy. 
Tithes are thus restored to the land- 
lord, in pursuance of the design 
which led to their original aliena- 
tion, the promotion of Christianity 
—all in honest furtherance of the 
object of the ancient possessors of 
the property. The doctrine of the 
reviewer amounts, in fine, to this. 
Parliament has no right to say 
abruptly, ‘* This property shall be 
alienated from the church;” but 
it has a right to say, “* Whereas 
the pious design of the original 
grantors of tithes for the establish- 
ment and extension of our holy 
religion, is likely, in the existing 
circumstances of the world, to 
be more effectually accomplished 
by the relinquishment than the re+ 
tention of this impost, Be it enact- 
ed, that tithes shall not henceforth 
be levied.” Thus the laboured ar- 
gument of the reviewer ends by 
making the question to respect, 
not the equity of a great national 
measure, but the mere preamble of 
a bill. And thus his second propo- 
sition, that the legislator is ‘* called 
upon” to alienate this fund, when- 
ever he may think that by so doing 
he can further the presumed design 
of those who established it, annihi- 
lates his first proposition, that the 
fund was too sacred to be alienated 
at all. « The power of the public 
can extend no further than to re- 
gulate the  instruction”—unless, 


‘‘on a mature consideration of the 
Scriptures,” the public should be 
of a different opinion!—Our rea- 
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ders will at once perceive that we 
have made these remarks, not to 
suggest that ecclesiastical property 
is improperly held by its present 
possessors, nor to insinuate the 
slightest wish that it should be di- 
verted into any other channel, but 
to show the marvellous fallacy 
of our reviewer's argumentation, 
whose dialectics are far more fatal 
to the cause he would support, than 
injurious to that which he would 
oppose. 

But this is not all, The doc- 
trine of the reviewer is not only 
contradicted by his own reasoning, 
but also by the nature of things. 
The absurdity of denying the 
merely legislative right of the 
clergy, and of contending for the 
inviolability of an original deed of 
gift, will still further appear, if 
we consider that, apart from legis- 
lation, the original possessor had 
neither right nor power to make the 
gift in question. He had natural- 
ly no right, as he could have no 
power, to alienate his land from 
his successors, and to make it in 
perpetuity the property of a par- 
ticular class of men. 

We find even intelligent peo- 
ple, or those who pass for such, 
strangely ignorant of the common 
and obvious distinction between 
natural and civil rights. Yet no- 
thing can be much plainer than 
that man has no natural right to 
property longer than he aren ~as4 
it. Occupancy alone, according 
to Blackstone, and the standard 
writers upon this branch of juris- 
prudence, gave the original title 
to property, and with occupancy 
the right naturally ceases. 

“« Naturally speaking,” says 
Blackstone, ‘‘ the instant a man 
ceases to be, he ceases to have any 
dominion : else if he had a right to 
dispose of his acquisitions one 
moment beyond his life, he would 
also have a right to direct their 
disposal for a million of ages atter 
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him, which would be highly ab- 
surd and inconvenient. All pro- 
perty must therefore cease upon 
death, considering men as uncon- 
nected with civil society ; for then 
the next occupant would acquire a 
right in all the deceased posses- 
sed.” ‘ Wills therefore, and tes- 
taments, rights of inheritance and 
successions, are all of them crea- 
tures of the civil or municipal laws, 
andaccordingly are, in all respects, 
regulated by them.” Commenta- 
ries, vol. ii. p. 10 and 12, 

Thus at death all right to property 
ceases, and it is clear, that no man 
can give to another a better title 
than he himself possesses. ‘* His 
breath goeth forth, he returneth to 
his earth; in that day his 
thoughts perish.” ‘* Thedead ew 
not any thing: also their love and 
their hatred, and their envy, is now 
perished ; neither have they any 
more a portion for ever in 
thing that is done under the 
sun.” The right of bequeathing 
property, of entailing property, 
of determining who shall pos- 
sess it in future years, when the 
present holder shall have passed 
into the unseen world, however 
important to society, is not a na- 
tural but a civil right, that is, a 
right created by legislation, and de- 
pendent upon it. Considerations 
relative to the public good have 
induced legislators to allow indi- 
viduals to direct the course which 
their property shall take long after 
their death; and considerations 
relative to the public good may at 
any time induce future legislators 
to alter that determination. The 
law permitting the entailment of 
property was made by the supreme 
authority of the state, asa public 
benefit; and if it should become, 
in any particular instance, a pub- 
lic grievance, the same authorit 
is competent to effect its open 
The Creator may destroy ; the pot- 
ter has power over theclay. One 
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generation cannot bind the next, 
nor one legislature controul its 
successor, the right of each being 
paramount over its own posses- 
sions. So long as the existing 
legislature shall please to uphold 
the right of making wills, bequests 
will give a good title, but no lon- 
ger. Apart from the concurrence 
of the supreme authority of the 
state for the time being, the sacred 
gifts of forgotten generations would 
uo more secure lands and tithes to 
the existing clergy, than the wills 
of the builders of the pyramids 
would prevent modern excavators 
from untombing their mummies. 
As the rule here laid down ap- 
plies to all property derived from 
the act of a deceased person, no- 
thing can possibly be more futile 
than to attempt to claim a higher 
title than this rule admits of for 
the tithes of the clergy. It is 
quite clear that they possess a le- 
gislative, and no other right to the 
property in question. The breath 
of legislation gave, and the breath 
of legislation can at any moment 
revoke, the only title which they 
possess. Moreover, this property 
does not vest in any particular spe- 
cified persons, (beyond the actual 
holders for the time being,) who 
might set up a claim in equity to 
compensation if it were withdrawn; 
but it is merely given to a certain 
class of men, which may or may 
not be in existence at any future 
time, The legislature has an un- 
questionable right not merely * to 
regulate the instruction received,” 
as the reviewer alleges, but also 
to determine whether any such 
instruction shall be received at 
all, under its sanction; not only 
to change the persons or the 
denomination of the instructors, 
but to decide whether such fune- 
tionaries shall or shall not exist, 
And this right they have, not as 
trustees for the dead, who have no 


civil rights, but as representatives 
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A the living, who have many. 

ithes are in fact a species of pub- 
lic property, which has been in 
times past, and which may be in 
future times, disposed of by the su- 
preme authority of the state, upon 
its own unfettered responsibility, 
in such a manner as it may deem 
most conducive to the general 
prosperity of the country. Itisa 
matter of no sort of consequence, 
in this argument, from what class 
or section of society tithes are im- 
mediately derived, whether from 
landlords, occupiers, or others; it 
is enough that they are really paid 
by the public, and appropriated 
to the support of the clergy by the 
authority of the state. 

We trust that enough has now 
been said to prove the fallacy of 
the argument which we have con- 
troverted, and to establish the 

int, that the clergy have a legise 
ative title only to their property, 
holding it in virtue of acts of par- 
liament alone. Let it not, however, 
be supposed that, in labouring to 
set this point at rest, we are actu- 
ated by any invidious or illiberal 
feeling towards the national esta- 
blishment. The fact is far otherwise. 
Our reviewer himself appeals to 
‘* the majority of the nation” as toa 
final tribunal in these matters, and 
so long as this majority, as repre- 
sented in parliament, shall decide 
that the impost in question ought 
to be levied, we shall cheerfull 
pay our quota. We agree with 
the Quarterly Review in wishing 
no change in the institutions of the 
church, unless such change shall 
be called for, ‘‘ on a mature con- 
sideration of the Scriptures,” by 
* the majority of the nation,” But 
we insist upon it, that the principle 
upon which tithes are levied should 
be distinctly understood, as a point 
of great practical importance. We 
maintain, and think we have 

roved, that the clergy can only 
considered as a body of public 
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functionaries, paid by the public 
for the performance of certain sti- 
pulated services, called by the re- 
viewer ‘* ecclesiastical functions 
ordained by the state ;” and from 
this fact we draw one conclusion 
only, that the country has aright to 
demand that the duties in question 
should be faithfully performed. We 
say, that we are contributors to this 
establishment, and have, by so 
much, a property in it, and are 
consequently entitled, as members 
of the community, to exercise a 
vigilant superintendence over all 
its concerns. So long as the peo- 
ple continue Episcopalian, we wish 
to see the Church of England 
strong in the only way in which it 
can be strong; we wish it to 
grow in the esteem of the people 
by the exemplary discharge of 
its duties, e know that we 
speak the sense of no inconsi- 
derable part of the nation when we 
say, that antiquated and baseless 
pretensions must be given up, and 
that practical solicitude for purel 
Christian objects must be substi- 
tuted in their place. 

With regard to the value of church 
roperty, we cannot help think- 
ing that the Quarterly Reviewer 
much under-rates it, but on the 
most moderate estimate it appears, 
that the total income of the united 
Church of England and Ireland can- 
not amount to less than some mil- 
lions annually, Large, however, 
as the sum is, we should searce- 
ly Fredge it, though it were twice 
as large, if it were faithfully de- 
voted to the moral and religious 
oe apres for which it is given, 

at this is indispensable. ‘The 
main consideration alleged to 
be received in return for tithes, is 
the ‘ Christian instruction” of 
the people, and we only ask, are 
the people instructed? Ave they in- 
strueted in the best manner, and to 
the requisite extent? Are the 
emissaries of infidelity, in our 
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large manufacturing towns, met 
bya population carefully instructed 
in the principles and evidences of 
our holy faith? Is this sacred 
fund honestly and economically de- 
voted to its legitimate purposes? 
Independently of all dissenting 
opinions as to church government, 
it is a grave question how far the 
existing arrangements of the esta- 
blishment will bear the test of her 
own principles. If her property 
be not an estate to be scrambled 
for by fortunate individuals, but 
merely hire and salary for service 
done, then we are called upon to 
compare the quantity of service 
rendered, with the amount of re- 
muneration received. It is open 
to us to ask, could not much 
more instruction be afforded 
than is at present communicated 
by the church, in return for her 
large revenues? It has often struck 
us that, with her ample means and 
great influence, there ought not to 
be an ignorant man, woman, or 
child, in the three kingdoms, 

We have sometimes been com- 
pelled to contrast the long slug- 
gishness of the church, with the 
immense good which has been done 
by the dissenters, with funds raised 
only by voluntary contributions. 
Without any aid from the state, 
these men have circulated an 
incalculable amount of Christian 
instruction in towns, villages, and 
hamlets, almost without number. 
They have also distributed bibles, 
testaments, and tracts, to an ex- 
tent scarcely credible, They have 
promoted schools in all directions, 
to teach the poor to read, and have 
made some progress towards the 

ractical superintendence of what 
it is that they read when they have 
been so taught, Besides all this, 
they have sent out missionaries in 
every direction, and have brought 
Pagan tribes, not a few, from the 
darkness and guilt of idolatry, into 
the marvellous light of the gospel. 
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Now if they have done these things 
with very slender means, what, 
we respectfully, but firmly, ask, 
might not the church accomplish 
with her great wealth? Is there 
any comparison between the two 
systems as to the single point of 
practical efficiency? The great 
service done by the foreign missions 
of the dissenters, to the common 
cause of Christianity, is at length 
acknowledged (may we not say 
slowly and reluctantly acknow- 
ledged) by the Quarterly Review 
itself, from whose former pages 
many @ sneering paragraph might 
be extracted, while the difficult 
and laborious work was going on. 
We feel no resentment for this, 
but merely observe, that what the 
dissenters do accomplish, is done 
with scanty and precarious re- 
sources, while the church has at her 
disposal an immense mass of pro- 
perty, which ought to be really sa- 
cred to moral and religious objects. 
The present times demand from 
the church a diligent and con- 
scientious appropriation of this 
fund to the promotion of these ob- 
jects: this may be urged on the 
grounds both of justice and ex- 

i Every clergyman who 
receives the smallest portion of 
this fund, is bound to make it 
go as far as possible in further. 
ance of the purposes for which it 
is given, and the church can only 
be politically safe, so far as the 
people at large are of opinion that 
this is done. If the army and navy 
be inefficient, compared with their 
cost to the couatry, the expenditure 
is cut down, or timely reforms are 
introduced; and the progress of 
events and of enlightened opinion 
will soon place the church in the 
same predicament. The more the 
church resolves herself, in short, into 
a Christian Instruction Society, on 
the largest possible scale, the more 
strong will be her position, and 
the more secure will be her pro- 


perty. But in the present times, 
and in those which are coming, 
security she can have none apart 
from her obvious Christian utility. 
We rejoice in the increase of good 
and evangelical men among her 
ministers, and wish they were more 
encouraged in the highest quarters. 
We are also happy in believing 
that a more than usual degree of 
activity is at present manifested, 
by some bishops and by many of 
the clergy, in the promotion of 
that common Christianity in which 
we have all an equal interest. But 
there is ample room for far greater 
efforts than have yet been made 
by all denominations of Christians. 

We believe that there never was 
a period in which great and confe- 
derate exertions in the diffusion of 
Christian truth, were more requi- 
site, or more likely to be successful 
than at present. Great as past ef- 
forts have been, in some quarters at 
least, how dense a mass do we 
still tind, both here and abroad, of 
ignorance that requires to be en- 
lightened, and of vice that ought 
to be rebuked. If Christians do 
not exert themselves, to give the 
proper tone to the public mind, 
the infidel and the worldling will 
supply their place, and the people 
will be, as heretofore, ‘* destroyed 
for lack of knowledge.” And yet, 
on the other hand, the probabilities 
of a high degree of success, if the 
requisite exertions be made, are 
unquestionably very great. The 
progress of knowledge and the 
increase of intellectual cultivation, 
if not necessarily connected with 
moral improvement, must never- 
theless be regarded as favourable 
circumstances, in connexion with 
a religion which courts the light, 
and only asks an honest investi- 
gation of its claims. It still, 
therefore, becomes us to look less 
to party differences and more 
to common objects; We have 
the reputation of being as good 
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partizans as most people, but 
we believe there is something that 
we love even better than non- 
conformity ; and we wish we could 
eee the church of Eng- 
and to strengthen herself, by 
bringing her great means to bear 
more definitively than she has yet 
done upon the common cause. 
This will constitute her only real 
security; every thing else will ut- 
terly fail her at the hour of need. 
We submit these remarks with 
frankness and candour to the par- 
ties most interested ; and we may, 
perhaps, in future, revert to the 


general subject of church property, 
and its distribution, as joccasions 
may seem to require. In the mean 
time, we cannot but observe, that 
the church will find no enemies so 
dangerous as those inconsiderate 
friends who, by setting up in her 
behalf claims that cannot be sus- 
tained, conceal from view her 
real responsibilities, by acting up 
to which .alone she can secure 
either usefulness or stability. And 
we are sorry to be obliged to 
number among these injudicious 
advocates some of the writers in 
the Quarterly Review. 








THE IMPORTANCE OF RELIGIOUS EMANCIPATION. 


( Continued from page 305 ) 


3. THE necessity of religious 
Emancipation appears from the 
character of human legislation. 

If it had been within the pro- 
vince of governors to appoint new 
laws and new penalties in religion; 
and if it had been unlawful for 
private. persons to profess and pro- 
pagate religion, except by per- 
mission from those in power, how 
was it that our Lord and his apes- 
tles never received such permission 
from the supreme rulers? They 
certainly had no idea of any pecu- 
liar prerogative in rulers to pre- 
scribe unto their subjects in matters 
of religion, since they never made 
application to them, nor received 
any instructions from them for any 
such purpose. It was their constant 
practice to preach the gospet to all 
companies, and to invite all per- 
sons promiscuously to worship 
God: but they never sought to 
have Christianity incorporated 
with the political constitution, or 
enforced by human legislation. 
On the contrary, the whole of their 
conduct shows, that they consi- 
dered religion as personal pro- 
perty, and as equally the concern 

N.S. NO, 68, 


of every living soul, excluding all 
human controul, both as: to what 
men should believe, and how they 
should worship God. 

One circumstance in favour of 
this representation is very evident, 
If the government of  Christi- 
anity had not been undertaken by 
Constantine, or any of the Roman 
governors, the popish hierarehy, 
that great mystery of iniquity and 
abomination, could never haye ex- 
isted. By the ostentatious as- 
sumption of the powers of legislat- 
ing in religion, Christianity was 
inade the tool of secular aggran- 
dizement and a worldly empire; 
the liberal constitution of the apos- 
tolic churches, and the rights. of 
conscience, were subverted ; and, 
for upwards of a thousand years, 
the souls of the people of Chris- 
tendom were deluded and destroy- 
ed by this monstrous domination ! 
Religious emancipation opens a 
wide door for the unmolested dis- 
cussion, and unlimited promulga- 
tion, of the Gospel: but the legis. 
lative imposition of creeds and 
forms of worship, necessarily pre- 
cludes the free investigation of 
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theological subjects, and entails 
errors and abuses from generation 
to ration. 
temporal penalties insepa- 
rable from human legislation, on 
subjects of religion, ate open in- 
hovations and derangements of 
Christianity. All that Christianity 
authorizes Christian churches to 
do with offenders, is admonition 
and exclusion from their society, 
those persons whom they, accord- 
ing to Scripture, deem unworthy 
to continue members : there is not 
the least intimation that such per- 
sons ought to be placed under any 
civil privation or disqualification 
whatever. If they cannot be con- 
sidered as Christians, and proper 
subjects for holy communion, they 
still are men, and members of civil 
society: nor can they be liable to 
any temporal penalties, unless they 
have violated the laws of the state. 
If I demean. myself as a peaceful 
and worthy subject, what have 
earthly governors to do with my 
religious belief, or my prayers to 
God? Why should they prescribe, 
and license, and authorize them ? 
Wise rulers, like affectionate pa- 
rents towards their children, make 
no cruel distinctions, but allow 
the utmost freedom to all, only 
taking from them the power of 
abusing it by keeping the temporal 
sword in their own hands. They 
may patronize one religious deno- 
mination; but they will never 
obey the dictates of any party, nor 
make themselves slaves to the 
ide or resentment of any sect ; 
nowing that this would be equally 
0 eo to the church of Christ, 
and to the interests of civil society. 
They will recommend morality 
and religion to all; and will en- 
force justice, order, and good go- 
vernment; on which subjection 
and harmony, peace and happiness, 
will invariably follow; but they 
will refuse to interfere with the 
religious opinions of their subjects, 
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or with the prayers they present to 
the Almighty. They cannot anti- 
cipate the least evil arising from 
the guarantee of unrestricted reli- 
gious freedom, but are persuaded 
that it will be incalculably bene- 
ficial to the advancement of reli- 
gion and the welfare of civil go- 
vernment. By. abstaining from 
restriction and coercion in religion, 
discord about opinions will pre- 
sently sicken and die. Frequenting 
the same communion, and subscrib- 
ing the same creed, cannot unite 
his majesty’s subjects; nor can 
any difference in Christian doctrine 
or worship alienate them; and 
when all other motives to conten- 
tion are taken away, except those 
of truth and usefulness, contro- 
versy will neither be virulent, nor 
of long duration. If rulers do not 
throw out any bone of contention, 
but take care that all parties be 
equally safe, and no injustice be- 
fa any on account of their faith, 
there will be little left to inflame 
passion or excite revenge: but, for 
any class of Christians to talk of 
making laws for religion, when 
they have no authority, and can 
suffer no injury, and in matters 
about which God alone can judge, 
cannot fail to betray the worst kind 
of arrogance and presumption. 

On abolishing all restraints and 
coercions in religion, princes will 
enjoy not only equal, but much 
greater security in the affections of 
their people; and, having tried 
the honourable experiment, they 
will never repent silopting princi- 
ples so just, so generous, and so 
congenial to Christianity. They 
cannot act otherwise, if they follow 
the authority and maxims of the 
Gospel, and wish to preserve a 
correct semblance to the spirit and 
character of its Author. We do 
not tax our governors of unkiad- 
ness, but applaud their candour 
and liberality; yet the cause we 
plead, being unconnected with any 
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political views, is the result of deep 
conviction of its rights and deserts, 
as founded on reason, humanity, 
conscience, policy, and Chris- 
tianity : and since it is only a pro- 
posal for the spread of the Gospel, 
unconnected with the coercive pre- 
scriptions of men, or a proposal to 
allow all persons to drink of the 
waters of life, and to go to heaven 
without human molestation, it 
may be fairly presumed that no 
man will disapprove of it, who is 
a consistent friend of Divine reve- 
lation. The discovery of truth, 
and the diffusion of religion, are 
objects of the first importance to 
all orders of Christians ; and what- 
ever clashes with them, ought to 
be considered as an abuse of no 
ordinary kind, subverting the 
dearest interests of man. 

Human legislation is bounded 
and confined to the care of the 
commonwealth, and no part of it 
can be legitimately extended to 
the worship of God and the sal- 
vation of souls, except only by 
affording equal liberty and pro- 
tection to all worthy subjects, with 
friendly advice and encourage- 
ment in their religious professions, 
To. authorize rulers to punish, 
without any state crime, those who 
differ from them on points of theo- 
logy, but are good and peaceable 
subjects, is, in effect, entrusting 
them with power to oppose the 
Almighty, to usurp the preroga- 
tive of God, to root out and de- 
stroy Christianity, whenever they 
may be so disposed. 

God has not given this power to 
them; nor can the people invest 
them with it. They cannot invest 
them with the power of choosing 
their religion for them, of wor- 
shipping God for them, of taking 
care of their souls for them; and 
is it not equally marvellous, as it is 
contrary to Divine truth, that any 
persons should ever attempt to in- 
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vest mortals with power in those 
things which necessarily belong to 
God alone. No individual can pos- 
sibly owe religious obedience to the 
king, or convocation, or synod, or 
conference, or any other authority 
assumed by man; is it not, therefore, 
equally unjust and absurd torequire 
it? No human beings on earth, how. 
ever dignified their circumstances, 
or honourable their character, have 
the least right to legislate on the 
subject of religion, no, not for 
themselves, but are under indis- 
pensable obligation to believe and 
practise, without abatement or al- 
teration, the religion which God 
has provided for them. Why 
should persons who make laws 
for Englishmen at all interfere 
with those affairs which relate ex- 
clusively to a foreign state, and to 
which their power to legislate does 
not—cannot belong? 

The restraint of religious eman- 
cipation, so far from advancing 
Christianity, invariably creates pre- 
judice and enmity against it, and 
against those who promote it by 
such unhallowed methods, Nei- 
ther the influence of truth on 
the mind, nor the operations of 
conscience, can be regulated by 
outward enactments; yet penal 
edicts may make men hypocrites, 
but they cannot make them sin- 
cere believers of another’s creed, 
nor force them to relinquish their 
own. ‘This restraint imperiously 
requires men of grace and learning 
to bow under its oppressive weight, 


_binding them as in chains of iron, 


contrary to grace, conscience, 
and common sense: it robs God 
of the honour which is justly due, 
to him, and attempts to rive 
immortal souls of their peace here, 
and of their reward hereafter. 
This spiritual sacrilege isthe great- 
est of allcrimes: it is a sin against 
God and nature; against reason 
and revelation ; against humanity 
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and common sense; against the 
consciences of Christians, and the 
prerogative of God. 

When we turn our eyes to the 
methods by which religion is some- 
times promoted, we find the wea- 
pous of this warfare are not spi- 
ritual, but carnal. Under the plau- 
sible professions of promoting 
Christianity, men have employed 
creeds and rubrics, tests and sub- 
scriptions, canons and constitu- 
tions, oaths and temporal penal- 
ties, habits and ceremonies, ex- 
communications and purgations, 
suspensions and deprivations, tithes 
and spiritual courts: but these 
methods are absolutely inapplica- 
ble and unavailable to promote 
faith in Jesus Christ, and obedience 
to the Christian code. Such com- 

ulsory measures may force men 
Into professed subjection to their 
authority ; but they are alike useless 
and inefficacious to promote the 
religion of the Bible: they only 
promote the religion of the state. 
All those churches, therefore, whe- 
ther popish or protestant, episco- 
pal or presbyterian, methodistical 
or congregational, which have su- 
peradded new laws and new penal- 
ties to those of Jesus Christ, have 
metamorphosed Christianity, vio- 
Jated the essential principle of pro- 
testantism, and erected a worldly 
system in subversion of the gospel 
of Christ. 

The coercive enforcement of ar- 
ticles of faith implies the exist- 
ence of two dispositions equally 
opposed to true religion, and both 
expressly forbidden by its divine 
Author. The claim of dominion 
over conscience in the imposer, 
and an abject preference of sla- 
very in the subscriber. The first 
usurps the prerogative of Deity: 
the last swears obedience to a pre- 
tender, The first domineers, and 
gives laws like a tyrant; the last 
trackles like a vassal, ‘I'he first 
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assumes a dominion incompatible 
with human frailty, and even de- 
nied to angels: the last yields a 
low submission, inconsistent with 
the dignity of rational man, and 
ruinous to that religion which he 
pretends to support. Jesus Christ 
does not require, but expressly for- 
bid, both these dispositions ; well 
knowing, that the allowance of 
these would be the suppression of 
the noblest dispositions of man, 
and a degradation of revelation 
beneath the religion of nature. If 
human inventions have formerly 
secularized Christianity, and ren- 
dered such base dispositions un- 
avoidable in times of ignorance, 
they ought now to be exploded; 
and, since all protestants explode 
them in theory, they ought to ex- 
plode them in practice. ‘The Son 
of God did not come to redeem 
one part of mankind to serve the 
secular views and unworthy pas- 
sions of the other: but he ob- 
tained freedom for all, “ That they 
may serve Him without fear, in 
holiness and righteousness, all the 
days of their lives.” ' 

The religion of Jesus Christ is 
promoted by clear evidence and 
affectionate persuasion, not derived 
from human traditions or penal 
statutes, but from the operation of 
divine truth in the heart. 1t needs 
not the arm of secular power to its 
support and prosperity, which can 
be of no avail or use whatever. 
Its interference by the addition 
of new laws and new penalties 
to advance the welfare of Chris- 
tian churches, is not only an open 
impeachment of the wisdom and 
goodness of God, as if their go- 
vernment needed the aid of mor- 
tals; but such laws and penalties 
invariably hinder the progress of 
Christianity, By fallible men pre- 
scribing our duty to God, they 
erect a new and erroneous stan- 
dard of obligation; therefore such 
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unrighteous proceedings are not 
only manifest stumbling-blocks to 
religion, but, so far as they exist, 
they transfer our religious obli- 
gations from the authority of God, 
to the wisdom and policy of man, 
and prove the most dangerous in- 
terruptions to the progress of the 
gospel of Christ. 

The Jewish economy was purely 
a theocracy, intended as a barrier 
of separation between Jews and 
Gentiles: but this barrier was 
broken down by the coming of the 
Messiah; and now both parties, 
on the profession of the gospel, 
are united in one common faith. 
The new economy proposes more 
sublime and exalted motives than 
those of the Mosaic law, present- 
ing neither secular rewards nor 
temporal punishments, but those 
which are invisible and eternal. 
It treats no part of the human fa- 
mily as strangers, but opens a door 
of mercy to all, and offers its 
blessings to the acceptance of all, 
to the exclusion of human coer- 
cions and temporal punishment. 
lt presents its delicious fruits 
equally and indiscriminately to all 
ranks and orders of men; but 
never sanctions their forcing one 
another to pluck and eat. Jesus 
Christ never said, ‘* Whoever does 
not follow me, shall be considered 
asa rebel ayainst the state—shall 
be unprotected by the laws of his 
country—shall be doomed to a 
dungeon, beara faggot, or be strip- 
ped of any part of his civil immu- 
nities.” The religion which he 
taught was personal property and 
matter of individual choice. ‘* Who- 
soever will, let him take of the 
water of life freely.” When some 
of his professed disciples forsook 
him, he did not employ any out- 
ward force to prevent them; but, 
with his wonted gentleness, said to 
the rest, ** Will ve also go away ¢” 
It is in vain, therefore, to boast of 
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our religion, or of our freedom, so 
long as admission to ecclesiastical 
offices, the discharge of ministerial 
duties, the doctrines to be received, 
the prayers to be offered to God, 
the qualifications for communion, 
and multiplied other particulars, 
are under the regulation of penal 
statutes, or any other devices of 
man. 

When coercive enactments are 
employed to promote religion, it 
is indispensably requisite to prefer 
some particular sect or system; 
and, since rulers are no better 
judges of religion than private 
persons, but in equal danger of 
having their minds warped by er- 
ror, they may sanction that religion 
which is false. Outward splen- 
dour and secular advantage al- 
ways constitute prominent features 
in the system of their choice, when 
strong inducements are not want- 
ing to defend them at the expense 
of truth; by which error and cor- 
ruption become permanent, and 
the public creed which has hap- 
pened to prevail, continued to op- 
pose superior light and improve- 
ment, and to be handed down from 
age to age without alteration, to 
the open disgrace of religion: but 
true piety invariably flourishes 
most in those countries, and in 
those communions, which are least 
encumbered with the traditions and 
commandments of men. This is 
the natural consequence of the 
people having their minds, and de- 
votions, and exertions unfettered; 
and being exempt from burden- 
some forms, ceremonies, canons, 
oaths, creeds, and subscriptions, 
their views of divine doctrine and 
religious worship have free course 
in all directions. In this happy 
state of things Christianity has fair 
play, and, on the grounds of its 
native attractions, recommends it- 
self to every man’s conscience : 
but, even the profession of religion 
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cannot be forced upon men with- 
out penal sanctions, and all penal 
sanctions in religion are persecu- 
tions; yet, before a man can perse- 
cute, he must assume no inconsi- 
derable share of arrogance, and 
renounce the generous disposition 
of a Christian. 

The cause of true religion cannot 
suffer by guaranteeing equal rights 
and immunities to all religious par- 
ties: but it will always materially 
suffer, when different sects are for- 
cibly annihilated, or diminished, 
or oppressed. Worldly splendour 
and penal statutes have not the 
remotest tendency to promote true 
religion: but the character of 
piety advances as we descend to 
those who embrace the Gospel as 
unallied to worldly power, and de- 
fend Christian churches as volun- 
tary societies, choosing and sup- 
porting their own ministers. The 
spirit of free inquiry thus excited, 
and every man claiming the right 
of thinking and believing for him- 
self, no reflecting person can won- 
der that the results are pre-emi- 
nently beneficial, and that true 
piety is so extensively promoted 
in their communions. 

We are not to conclude, how- 
ever, that religion, in this country, 
is unfettered from human legisla- 
tion; for the contrary is manifest 
as the light at noon-day. By an 
on view of our ecclesiastical 

» we find that the legislative 
enactments oppressively interfere 
with the religion of all worthy 
subjects, whether Dissenters or 
Churchmen. All the denomina- 


tions of Protestant Dissenters sus- 
tain a ponderous burden of eccle- 
siastical taxation, by being forced 
to afford pecuniary support to a 
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communion to which they do not 
belong: but all churchmen suffer 
far greater hardships, and are bur- 
dened with much more ponderous 
oppressions. Among all church- 
men, the statutes in existence form 
an intolerable embargo on the pro- 
pagation of Christianity, by the op- 
pressive episcopal power—by the 
corrupt system of patronage—by 
secularizing the clergy—by re- 
stricting the public ministry to 
consecrated places—by fettering 
the public worship of God with 
burdensome and obnoxious ap- 
pendages—by presumptuously me- 
tamorphosing the simple and spi- 
ritual worship instituted by Je- 
sus Christ, intermixing the tradi- 
tions of men. Our ecclesiastical 
establishment necessarily involves 
a direct interference with the pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel, the insti- 
tuted means of converting and 
saving mankind; and this inter- 
ference, under the dangerous plea 
of order and uniformity, restricts 
the freedom of ministers, corrupts 
their motives, fetters their exer- 
tions, and circumscribes the spheres 
of their usefulness. Ever since 
men began to claim the power and 
authority of legislating in religion, 
they have betrayed the most dan- 
gerous innovation ever practised 
in Christendom, by subverting the 
instructions of the Gospel, by as- 
suming the regal office of Jesus 
Christ, by usurping the prerogative 
of God. How the makers, and 
even the executors, of human laws 
in religion, will acquit themselves 
at the bar of God, we will not pre- 
sume to decide, but we recommend 
them closely and impartially to 
examine. 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE BOOKWORM. 
The Excellent Woman. A Sermon preached at the Funeral of Mrs. Elizabeth Scott, 


Relict to Humphry Seott, of C 
Matthew Howland, Knight, late 


hurst, in Kent, Esq. ; and daughter unto Sir 
Giles in the Fields; on the 16th of December, 


1658. By Tho. Case, M.A. sometimes Student of Ch. Ch. Oxon ; now Rector of St. 
Giles’ in the Fields. Heb. xii. 7,8. ‘ Whose faith follow, considering the end of 


their conversation, 


Jesus Christ the same yesterday, 


to-day, and for ever’ London: 


peated for Robert Gibs, in Chancery Lane, at the sign of the Golden Ball, near 


rjeant’s Inn, 1659. 


THE maxim, zoscitur e sociis, he 
is known by his companions, was 
often adverted to by the late Lord 
Kenyon with such an impressive- 
ness, in reference both to legal 
‘constitution, and human character, 
as to make it almost oracular, 
And, perhaps, the lovers of apoph- 
thegms can hardly cite one of 
@ more universal character, one 
capable of greater extent of ap- 
plication, or one more sure in its 
results. It applies to opinions, as 
well as to associates, and so accu- 
rately, as to claim elevation among 
those very few rules which are said 
to have no exceptions. 

We once heard a dignitary of 
the established church allude in 
conversation to Anthony Wood, 
as ‘‘ honest Toney.” Although we 
cannot affirm, that at the moment 
we thought of the saying above 
cited, we soon found how sure a 
clue it would have furnished to 
his real character, for the antiqua- 
ry’s trumpeter was a man, as 
Shakespeare would phrase it, of 
the “same kidney;” a genuine 
disciple of South, without his 
talents; and, like all revilers of 
good men, in no wise puritanically 
inclined. 

Would our limits permit, the 
topic thus touched might conduct 
us into a train of observations, at 
once curious and profitable, not 
only upon the character and man- 
ners of a large class of mankind, 
but upon a host of well-received 
publications, Besides stripping 
off disguises, they would evince 
the propriety of steadily regarding 


the maxim which has been men- 
tioned, and the importance, too, 
of perpetually weighing it in con- 
nexion with many popular arbiters 
of opinion. In the use of this 
test, it will signify little how such 
opinions have been announced; 
whether with didactic gravity, or 
through the witchery of novel 
writing, or by means of the un- 
concealed maliciousness of infu- 
riated bigotry. 

It is true, the coarseness of 
virulence, which was formerly 
common, whenever the Scotch 
Covenanters, or the Puritans and 
Nonconformists of England were 
introduced, has, to a considerable 
extent, been abandoned: — the 
state of the laws, the increase of 
knowledge, and the pleasant in- 
tercourse which has arisen out of 
some of our public institutions 
will account for the change; but 
it ought never to be forgotten, that 
the same exciting causes as for- 
merly yet operate; and that the 
enmity itself which occasioned the 
virulence abides, and is continually 
shown; sometimes by wicked mis- 
representations: at others, by the 
most refined sarcasms. Imagina- 
tive caricatures, sketched with fas- 


cinating skill, have been so framed 


as to prove, by the artfulness of 
their exhibition, the deadliest 
thrusts at men of whom ‘the 
world was not worthy.” Indeed, 
greater apparent pains to answer 
all the purposes of ill-will could 
not be taken, were it lawful to 
emulate, or even rival, those sneer- 
ing insinuations by which the father 
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of lies unce attacked the patriarch 
of Chaldea, And the effect has, 
unhappily, been such, in many in- 
stances, even among persons pro- 
fessing godliness, as to render it 
doubtful, taking them as the stand- 
ard of judgment, whether the in- 
fallible declarations of inspired 
truth, as applied to the heirs of 
salvation, pe really worthy of 
credit. ‘*1f,” said our Lord, “ ye 
were of the world, the world would 
love his own; but because ye are 
not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, there- 
fore the world hateth you.” 
Knowing, however, as we do, 
that when every possible view is 
taken of this subject, and when 
every mode of accounting for the 
perverse opposition we have re- 
ferred to, is adopted, the principle 
involved in the Redsomet's state- 
ment will retain both its univer- 
sality and its firmness; and that 
in the case of every consistent 
Christian, particularly of a dis- 
senter from the existing establish- 
ment, who has been much exposed 
to the public gaze, there will be 
that hatred manifested, we intend, 
not so much to record, or marvel 
at the matter, as to press the fact 
itself upon our readers for the 
regulation of their judgment— 
especially in reference to books. 
Careful observation will show 
how essential it is to Christian 
wisdom, that in the perusal of cer- 
tain authors we ought, if we would 
judge correctly, to associate ex- 
cellence with condemnation ; and 
to fix attention upon individuals, 
and their publications, just in pro- 
portion to the zeal with which, in 
some quarters, they are calumni- 
ated. The remark will apply to 
every variety of slanderous author- 
ship pertaining to the school we 
have in view, how reputable soever 
that school may be, from the per- 
seeuting violence of Dr, Samuel 
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Parker, whom Andrew Marvell 
flogged into fame, down to that 
exchequer of viperous malignity 
—the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Under the fullest impression of 
the accuracy of these sentiments, 
it is to us, be the consequences 
upon bigots and worldlings what 
they may, a matter of rejoicing 
that so great an increase of circu- 
lation has latterly been given to 
the lives, and principles, and 
works of the venerable persons 
whom it is the habit of the writers 
in question to scandalize. For 
similar reasons we hail, with ex- 
traordinary pleasure, the goodly 
company, whose operations have 
commenced, for the wider spread 
of historical truth respecting them. 
The efforts of the Society for 
the ‘* Promotion of Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge” we consider a prog- 
nostication of incalculable good. 
They will remove a veil which 
covers the eyes of multitudes: 
they will not only put the public 
in possession of necessary informa- 
tion as to the nature, constitution, 
and practice of the primitive 
church, but of facts respecting 
many of the ‘excellent of the 
earth,” whom, to say the least, 
fashion and envy conspire to tra- 
duce: they will develop true an- 
tiquity by enforcing the instructions 
of Holy Scripture: and they will 
explode a notion whose prevalency 
takes nothing from its erroneous- 
ness, that, because such men, to 
omit living names, as Romaine, 
and Newton, and Scott, felt at. 
tached to the English hierarchy, 
that, therefore, the points at issue 
between Conformists and -Non- 
conformists are untenable, or fri- 
volous: they will even stamp ab- 
surdity upon the sentiment, by 
making it manifest, that if, for 
argument sake, principles must 
merge in names, the Church of 
England has never, at any period, 
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had abler divines, or better edu- 
cated men, or men more worthy 
of imitation, than the two thousand 
worthies, who, in the year 1662, 


left her communion because of 
those very points: points which 
still continue the ‘‘enemies of 
peace and tranquillity ;” and which, 
we may add, ia proportion as they 
are better understood, are invari- 
ably more powerfully felt. 

But it is time for us to turn to 
the very rare little work at the 
head of this article. Its author, 
Thomas Case, who was ejected 
from St. Mary Magdalen, Milk 
Street, London, isless known than 
many of his contemporaries; but 
the remarks we have made bear 
directly upon his history. Like 
most energetic and decided spirits, 
he was severely calumniated : his 
name, as was the case with his 
compeers, has, in certain quarters, 
been “cast out as evil.” In the 
Athene Oxonienses he received, 
as might be expected, a full share 
of reproach. Notwithstanding his 
well-earned reputation, and the 
honourable testimony borne by 
-Dr. Jacomb,* who knew our au- 
thor well, the spiteful composer of 
that wicked book, pronounced him 
a “ great boutefeu, and firebrand 
in the church.”+ But his works 
refute the slander: they remain to 
praise him; and they do most 
clearly demonstrate, that whatever 
infirmities were common to him as 
a man, and a man of an ardent 
spirit, ‘living in a tumultuous 
time,” he was a standard-bearer 


* See Abraham’s Death, the manner, 
time, and consequent of it, opened and 
applied in a Funeral Sermon, preached 
upon the decease of the Rev. T. Case, 

inister of the Gospel, June 14, 1682, 
with a Narrative of his Life and Death, 
by Thomas Jacomb, D.D. 4to. 1682. 

t The raving author of a recently pub- 
lished Memoir designated Mr. Case “a 
blasphemous fiend.” Life of Bishop Ken, 
by the Rev. W. L. Bowles, M.A., &. 
Vol. I. p. 118. 

N. 38. No. 68, 
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in God’s Israel; he ‘ espoused 
the cause of civil liberty, mainly 
because it was the cause of reli- 
gion;” and by genius, piety, and 
learning, he rose above the ordi- 
nary stature even of his fellows. 
‘“*He was,” says Dr. Jacomb, 
‘*an excellent minister of Christ. 
He would sharpen plain practical 
doctrines, with considerable mix- 
ture of ingenuity and fancy. His 
great design in his ministry was, 
not to perplex his hearers, but to 
edify them; not to fill them with 
quaint notions and speculations, 
but with serious ps y important 
truths; not to please their ears, 
but to better their hearts, and 
awaken their consciences; not to 
advance his own reputation, but 
the eternal salvation of them who 
heard him.” * 

The volume before us amply 
confirms this testimony. Of Mrs. 
Scott, to whom it ee nothing 
is known besides what may be 
gleaned from its pages. The title 
states her parentage. Her hus- 
band is represented as a ‘‘ godly 
and faithful magistrate.” Her own 
conversion was instrumentally oc- 
casioned by a “ fall from her horse 
in hunting ;” an event which hap- 
pened, itis oddly enough observed, 
‘in the height of prelacy.” She 
is described as ‘of the true old 
Puritan, and right Nonconformist 
spirit unto her dying day.” Her 
time seems to have been spent be- 
tween her i bang Ji at Cong- 

ouse in High 
Holborn, London, Even her 
walks before dinner in Lincoln’s- 
Inn- Fields, are noticed to record 
her charities. 

** She did in her life what others do at 
their death, when they can keep it no 
longer. She made her own eyes her 


overseers, and her hands her executors.” 
—p. 50. 


For the gratification of such of 








* Fan. Serm, ut supra, pp. 49, 50. 
3H 
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our readers, whose local situation 
may render it interesting, we ex- 
tract the following paragraph : 

“ Her usual lecture days at London, 
every week, were Tuesdays, at Cle- 
ment’s; Wednesdays, Mr. Jenkins, at 
Blackfriars, in the forenoon ; and if she 
could have time in the afternoon, Mr. 
Caiamy’s, at cpg |e before Mr. 
Jenkin’s lecture was at Blackfriars, she 
was constantly at Aldermanbury; Thurs- 
days, at Dunstone’s, in Fleet Street, to 
hear Mr. Manton, or at Mr. Case’s lec- 
ture, at Martine’s in the Fields; and 
Saturdays, at Gregories, in the afternoon, 
besides the morning exercises when they 
were néer.”—pp. 121, 122. 

Several letters from divers mi- 
nisters, Mr. Nalton, Mr. Thorow- 
good, Mr. Elmstone, and Mr. 
Eliston, are appended to the ser- 
mon, in illustration of Mrs. Scott’s 
history, ‘* with a narrative under 
her own hand of remarkable ex- 
periences, and the gracious deal- 
ing of God towards her.” To 
which narration Mr. Case has an- 
nexed some ‘‘ useful observations 
for our own instruction, in our 
going forth by the footsteps of this 
member of Christ’s flock.” 

For those, however, we have not 
room, and must, therefore, after 
noticing that the text used by Mr, 
Case, at the funeral, was Prov. 
xxxi. 29.—*‘ Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all,”—confine ourselves, mi- 
nute and interesting as the lengthy 
delineation of Mrs. Scott’s charac- 
ter is, to the closing scene, re- 
marking only, that the observa- 
tions elicited from the text gave 
scope for much able illustration ; 
for many heart-searching appeals ; 
for much nice discrimination ; and 
for not a little of that pithy raciness 
of speech, by which so many 
writers of the olden time are dis- 
tinguished. 

“© When she came to die, she had no- 
thing to do but to die; her work was 
done ; she had oil in her vessel as well as 
oi) in her lamp; her graces were ‘in a 


readiness : her evidences were cleared, 
her interest in Christ was sealed 
heart by the spirit of promise ; 


her 
nd she 
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herself stood always as it were at the 
door of her tabernacle waiting for her 
Lord, when he should return from the 
wedding; that when he came and 
knock’d, she might open to him imme- 
diately.” 

** And happy it was for her she was so 
prepared ; for death gave her but little 
warning, not that it killed her outright at 
the first stroke; but in-as-much as the 
nature of her distemper was such, as that 
seizing first upon her spirits, it rendered 
her incapable of speaking much, or having 
much spoken to her; the preventing 
whereof was the special care of her Doc- 
tors.” 

“* So that had she had her evidences to 
seek, when she should have had them to 
use; her graces to get when she stood in 
need of her graces; death might have 
been indeed a surprise to her of the sad- 
dest consequence imaginable ” 

“Hence I say from the first of her 
sickness to the last, she spake not much 
but what she did speak was spiritual and 
heavenly ; upon the first seizure of her 
distemper, she called her two daughters 
to her and renewed Joshua’s charge upon 
them to serve the Lord, and to fear him ; 
* to take heed of sinning against God, as 
‘they desired God should take care of 
‘them.’ From the time she kept her 
bed she would be often speaking with 
holy admiration, ‘ how infinitely good 
‘God had been unto her ever since he 
‘had been pleased to reveal his Son to 
‘her.’ She did not often express St. 
Panl’s holy indifference to life or death, 
* I am willing to die, and yet contented 
*to live if I may do more service for 
‘ God,’ ” 

‘* Myself standing by her once, I said 
to her, you would be glad to be gone 
from us, would you not? She tarned 
her head, and with a sweet smile re- 
plied, ‘ I desire not to leave you, but I 
* would be glad to be with Jesus Christ.’ ” 

“ If she were asked how she did, she 
wonld sometimes answer, ‘I am the 
* Lord’s prisoner;’ sometimes, ‘ An ad- 
‘ mirer of free grace, and so I desire to 
‘be.’ She was very willing to take 
whatsoever was advised ; and would often 
Heavenlize earth-refreshings with spiri- 
tual contemplation. ‘Oh this is ver 
* good and pleasant,’ would she say; an 
‘if this be so good, oh how sweet is my 
f ee God? how pleasant is Jesus 
* Christ?” ” 


* Her expressions were but short, but 
very sweet ; an heavenly ejaculation or 
two, and then silence for a considerable 
time. Her daughters standing by her 
bed-side, she bespake them after this 
manner.” 

* € Oh children, how sweet and pre- 
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* cious is Christ, but oh how bitter a thing 
‘is sin? and after a little breathing: 
* Be sure to get an interest in Christ and 
* try your faith.” ” 

“* To the nurses and servants that came 
to turn her in bed for the fever had 
ascended her spirits, and exhausted her 
strength so fast ina few days, that she 
was not able to turn, or help herself in 
the least measure, she would say, ‘ I am 
“* very weak ; but my God is very strong, 
: and there is my comfort, he will lift me 

u ty ” 

** Her elder danghter out of childlike 
desire of her life would sometimes say,” 

*** Mother I hope the Lord in much 
* mercy will restore you to us again ;’ ” 

**To which she returned ‘ what God 
* pleaseth; if he have no more work for 
*me to do then I am exceedingly willing 
* to die and to be with Christ, which is 
* best of all, but if God do recover me, 
‘the Lord give me more grace that I 
* may walk answerably to his mercies.’ ” 

“Upon the Sabbath morning it being 
Sacrament day, her eldest daughter 
came to take her leave of her saying,” 

“Mother, I am going to Church and 
to the Sacrament.’ ” 

“© That is well,’ said she, but ‘ I can- 
* not go, only be sure togo in the strength 
‘ of Christ, and do all your duties in his 
* strength, knowing that we have none of 
* our own to do any thing that is good, 
* and the Lord go with you ;’ with many 
other gracious words which dropped like 
honey from her lips.” 

- The younger daughter staying at home, 
she asked her (according to her constant 
use) ‘ Child what do youremember of what 
* you have read?’ and when the child re- 
peated some portion of it, she answer- 


> 

* It is well, but be sure to practice 
+ it.’ ” 

** And then she would break out again, 
* Oh how sweet is Jesus Christ, but what 
* an ugly thing is sin.’ ” 

“When the evening came, she called 
to her elder daughter, to go and repeat 
the Sermon she had heard in the family, as 
she used to do.” 

* On the next day coming to visit her, 
I found her very weak, yet I presumed 
on so much liberty as to hint a word or 
two, to this p . LT hope you have 
found no want of a Sabbath the last day ; 
though God tie us to means, he doth not 
tie himself to means, the presence of 
Jesus Christ I hope hath abundantly 
compensated the aovtinee of the ordi- 
nances !” 
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“ © Yea,’ (she replied) ‘I sat under 
‘his shadow with great delight, and his 
‘ fruit was sweet unto my taste.’ ” 

‘¢ She was from thence (for some hours) 
under a kind of delirium; but it was 
very calm and gracious, for that night the 
curtains being drawn (and all attendants 
enjoined silence by the physicians) she 
lay praying the greater part of the 
night, with as much sweetness and savour 
as in her health; and when the maids 
and nurses came about her, she would 
speak most sensibly to them, ‘ Oh labour 
‘to make your calling and election sure, 
* get an interest in Christ while you are 
y fn health and strength.’ ”” 

“After this the distemper pee 4 
more in her head, occasioned to spea 
somewhat erratickly, though, (blessed be 
God) never uncomely ; yea, and if any 
good notion were hinted, she would close 
with it very sweetly, and chiding herself, 
would say in a very manner, 
* My foolish fancy runs upon abundance 
‘ of other things, that I cannot stay my 
‘ thoughts upon God as I would.’ ” 

‘* And so continued speaking much to 
herself and her God, though not very dis- 
tinctly, yet all spiritually.” 

“ From the time she kept herchamber, 
which was from Wednesday till Monday, 
she never spake of any worldly affairs; 
and if her servant had come to ask her 
any question in order to her temporal 
affairs, she would say to him, oh do not 
trouble me with any of these things on 
the sabbath day.” 

* And truly so it was to her: The 
law of the sabbath was engraved upon 
her heart, what others wickedly pretend 
(indeed to the abolishing of the sabbath, 
not to the spiritualizing of their conver- 
sations) was real in this holy servant of 
Christ. Every day was a sabbath with her, 
especially on her death-bed, as she drew 
nearer and nearer to that rest which re- 
main for the children of God; she was 
wrou zht into amore suitable frame of heart 
to that everlasting sabbath : her saotion 
heaven-ward was natural; motions are 
stronger and swifter towards the center, 


_after which she aspired, and into which 


she expired: And in which she now 
triumpheth with Him whom her soul 
loved, and with the Spirits of just men 
made perfect ; and all the Elect Angels 
of God to all peor: 

“ Thanks be to God for his unspeakable 
gift.”—pp. 79-91. 


Mrs. Scott died at her house in 
Holborn. 
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POETRY. 


HYMNS APPLICABLE TO THE ADMISSION OF CHURCH MEMBERS. 


(To the Editors.)--In furtherance of the design proposed by your esteemed 
Correspondent, Mr. Edmeston, allow me to sepens a place for the two following 
amg They were composed some time ago by my esteemed Pastor, the Rev. 

. Weaver, for the use of the church over which he presides: they have been 
frequently sung on the admission of Members; and they are too well adapted 





for such occasions not to merit circulation. I am, &c. 
Shrewsbury. J.B.W. 
Heap of the church, thy members meet Save bim from every hurtful snare, 
United in thy fear ; From worldliness and pride ; 
Waiting before thy mercy-seat, Thy holy image let him bear ; 
We crave thy presence here. Be thou his constant guide. 
O smile on him we now receive, May we enjoy communion, Lord, 
Who gave himself to thee ; Walking in Christian love ; 
Grant him thy help by faith to live, Oft meet us at thy sacred board, 
And thine alone to be. And make us blest above. 
© Gop thy blessing give Afford him needful help 
To him who, through thy word, To prosecute his way, 
Declares, before thy people here, To shine and grow in ev’ry grace, 
That Jesus is his Lord. And rise to heav’nly day. 


Let many more be brought 
From sin and death to flee ; 
To walk in holy fellowship 
Both with thy saints and thee. 


WILT THOU ALSO DISANNUL MY JUDGMENT. 


Jon xi. 8. 
Snax God promulgate this al Then why this mournful retrospect. 
And Natore jautity the oo . Why drop the unavailing tear, ‘ 
Yet Man, presumptuous, brave the seal ’er fondest expectations—wreck’d, 
Of His immutable decree. Bereaved of friends, and comforts dear ? 
peep on He retributive give place Revolving thus the painful past, 
And delegate his awful a ‘ Let me for ever be content, ~ 
‘What creature dare the boon embrace, | That clouds and darkness overcast 
Or independent rule an hour. Each new and unrevealed event. 
Or condescending to displa And when tumultuous cares depress, 
His secret things to open view, And ny discouraging are trod, 
Who dare for one eventful day, May I, in ev'ry deep distress, 
His own predestiny construe. Be still, and know that he is God. 


Cambridge. J.S. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Christian Hearer, designed to show 
the importance of hearing the Word, 
and to assist Christians in ing with 
profit. By the Rev. Edward Bicker- 
steth, Assistant Minister of Wheler 
Chapel. Fourth Edition, Seeley, 1829. 
pp- 327. 


THIs is a truly valuable practical 
production, of a most amiable and 
excellent author, and discusses in 
a serious, christian spirit, a subject 
peculiarly important at the present 
juncture. We could heartily wish 
it were in the hands of all hearers 
of the Gospel, among every deno- 
mination of Christians, wad could 
hardly imagine any thing better 
calculated to promote the edifica- 
tion of those who enjoy a Gospel 
ministry, than that they should pre- 
face the public services of the 
Lord’s-day by devoutly reading a 
section of this work; and by the 
time they had in this course arrived 
at the close of the book, we are 
mistaken if spiritually minded 
Christians would not be eager a 
second time to enjoy the pleasure 
and advantage it had thus yielded 
them. It is a work of sound wis- 
dom, simple piety, and scriptural 
truth; and harmonizes beautifully 
with the series of writings designed 
to assist believers in a profitable 
use of Christian ordinances, which 
Mr. Bickersteth’s pen has pro- 
duced, and with which we hope 
all our serious readers are already 
familiar; if not, we would re- 
commend them speedily to enrich 
their libraries with these valuable 
productions, and their minds by a 
frequent and careful perusal of 


m. 

With this general, but strong 
and cordial recommendation of Mr. 
Bickersteth’s Christian Reader, we 
should have satisfied ourselves, but 
that in the sixth chapter of his 





work, Mr. B. has incidentally 
touched on a subject of considerable 
importance, and upon which we 
feel very desirous to ex our 
sentiments. In the churches of the 
establishment there is, unhappily, 
no security that a Christian hearer 
will, wherever the providence of 
God may place him, hear from the 
pulpit those truths enforced on 
which this work of Mr. B. is 
founded, and which are equally 
dear to his heart and ours. To 
discuss the duty of a good chureh- 
man, thus unable to obtain in -his 
parish church the pure Gospel of 
Christ, is, peal for an evan- 
gelical clergyman, a difficult and 
delicate task. Yet Mr. Bicker- 
steth has ventured on this hazardous 
ground, and if he has not acquitted 
himself entirely to our satisfaction, 
still the Christian spirit with which 
he discusses the subject, is greatly 
to be commended, and it is, we 
think on the whole, sustained by 
Christian fidelity. We might, in- 
deed, complain of a certain vague- 
ness pervading the discussion; a 
more direct and manly avowal of 
his sentiments would have pleased 
us better. Besides, the cautions 
and limitations by which the per- 
mission to seek an extra-parochial 
Gospel are accompanied, are so 
expressed, as that on a cursory 

rusal it might seem doubtful 
whether they are assigned as rea- 
sons why the parish church should 
never, on any account, be forsaken ; 
or us prudential considerations by 
which the ultimate assertion of 
Christian liberty should be checked 
and guarded, All this, no doubt, 
arises from a fear of compromising 
the writer's character as a sound 
and good churchman, Our wish 
is, that the predominant solicitude 
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of his mind had more evidently 
been a concern lest even sectarian 
jealousy itself should be able to 
fasten on him an imputation of 
putting his love to his church above 
his love to the Gospel. 

We have not time for a full dis- 
cussion of the subject, nor can we 
follow an author through all his 
observations; but after a train of 
remarks on the excellence and ad- 
vantages of the established church, 
which are very naturally adduced 
as enforcing on churchmen the 
duty of a faithful adherence to her 
discipline and worship, he opens 
his views of the subject we are at 

resent considering with the fol- 
owing remark, 


“The great difficulty with hearers 
from the beginning, has been their liking 
or disliking of individuals, their partiali- 
ties for one and against another. Every 
one of you saith, I am of Paul, and I of 
Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ, 
was the complaint of an Apostle, which 
he strongly repels. Is Christ divided ? 
Was Paul crucified for you? and shews 
them that all men are nothing but ‘ mi- 
nisters by whom ye believed, even as the 

gave to every man. So it is 
now.”—p. 137. 


But this surely has little to do 
with the question, It is not of a 
groundless, capricious, excessive 
preference of one minister above 
others equally faithful, and sound 
in the truth, that the author is 
treating ; but the question is, shall 
a Christian constantly listen to 
mischievous, perhaps ruinous er- 
rors, rather than violate the ar- 
rangements of the denomination to 
which he is attached? The ques- 
tion is not one of personal attach- 
ment, nor of party attachment, but 
of adherence to vital, saving truth, 
in opposition, it may be, to personal 
preferences, and certainly to those 
of party. And when we find ex- 
traneous matters thus mixed up 
with so plain and simple an in- 
quiry, it seems to indicate a cov- 
vciousness that the matter will not 


[ Aug. 
bear a full, direct, undisguised ex- 
amination. 

Mr. Bickersteth proceeds to ad- 
dress the wandering hearers he has 
so unnecessarily brought on the 
stage, if the sole object were to de- 
termine whether Christian hearers 
should not prize Gospel truth above 
all other considerations. 


“To such, as members of the esta- 
blished church, we say, It is the very 
essence of the church of England to 
commit the charge of a certain district 
to a certain minister; he to look after it, 
and the people within it to look up to 
him. We have seen the benefits of the 
church, and approve of its constitution ; 
but no benefits can be obtained without 
some sacrifice of private inclinations ; 
and are we not acting in the spirit of 
those who separate from it, when we go 
where we please, and choose our own 
minister, without reference to the a 
pointments of that church? Is not in 
this way the system of the church of 
England breaking down among us, and 
that of the dissenters extensively super- 
seding it, even within the church? Do 
parishioners in large towns, in general, 
feel any connexion with their minister, 
the more for his being their parochial 
pastor ?”--p. 138. 


It is indeed surprising to find a 
pious clergyman, of Mr. Bicker- 
steth’s extensive acquaintance 
with the Christian world, repre- 
senting the system of the church of 
England as establishing a closer 
union between minister and people 
than that of the dissenters. A 
system of mere compulsion, which 
appoints for a people their pastor, 
without for a moment consulting 
their opinions, feelings, or : taste, 
they are indeed never once thought 
of, and which recognizes no other 
origin of the pastoral relation than 
that supplied by blind submission 
to authority, and a residence within 
certain topographical limits, binds 
together, to be sure, the minister 
and his flock by every sacred tie 
of duty, affection, and mutualybe-. 
nefit; while a system which founds 
that relation on the free choice, the 
affectionate sympathies, the har- 
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monious sentiments of the parties, 
tends only to divide, to scatter, to 
alienate! And whether the church 
of England, or the dissenting mode 
of appointing ministers, secures 
from them the largest amount of 
benevolent solicitude and active 
labour, on behalf of all dwelling in 
the immediate vicinity of their own 
abodes, let fact and observation 
determine. Still it is plain all this 
is but most loosely and remotely, 
if at all, connected with the real 
point under consideration. It only 
serves to obscure and postpone the 
decision of a question, very plain 
and simple in itself—Ought a Chris- 
tian statedly to hear false doctrine, 
mischievous, ruinous error, for no 
other reason than this, that it is 
preached in his parish church ? 

In page 140, we have the fol- 
lowing passage. 


“Tt must be considered, that though 
it is the duty of those to whom the power 
is committed, to appoint faithful, and to 
yemove unworthy ministers, for the due 
discharge of which they will have to 
render strict account ; yet the efficacy 
of a divine ordinance does not rest with 
the minister. Matt. xxiii. 2,3. In the 
Old Testament we find that a whole 
tribe, that of Levi, was appointed for 
holy duties. In the New Testament, we 
see that our Lord Jesus sent Judas him- 
self to preach the Gospel. Matt. x. 4. 
Bishop Beveridge justly observes, ‘ Whe- 
ther the minister be worthy or unworthy, 
it is still by the grace of Christ that his 
ordinances are more effectual. If Christ 
be pleased to withhold his grace, be the 
minister never so worthy, it cannot be 
obtained; and if Christ be pleased to 
convey his grace, be the minister never 
so unworthy, it cannot be hindered. So 
that he that receives grace from an ordi- 
nance, must not thank the minister for 
his worthiness, but Christ for his good- 
ness; and he that receives no grace, 
must not blame the unworthiness of the 
minister, but the faithlessness of his own 
heart; for be the minister worthy or 
unworthy, if I come with grace to an 
ordinance, I am sure to go with grace 
from it.’” 


These sentiments Mr. Bicker- 
steth fortifies by quotations from 
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Augustine and Cobbett! The 
statement, no doubt, contains truth, 
and admits of a legitimate appli- 
cation. Mr. Bickersteth is a wise 
and good man. He would not 
make that use of the principle he 
here advocates, of which it is but 
too easily and naturally capable. 
Statements occur in immediate 
connection with this passage, as 
we shall presently see, which show 
he would not. Yet we are grieved 
he should have adduced such an 
argument in this part of his work. 
Be it observed, the point under 
discussion is simply whether mem- 
bers of the established church 
should seek that truth and edifica- 
tion from a neighbouring clergy- 
man which they may be unable to 
obtain in their parish church, not 
whether they should stray for those 
inestimable privileges into the for- 
bidden inclosures of uncovenanted 
sectarians; that fearful point Mr. 
B. has not as yet mooted. And is 
it indeed a matter of such supreme 
importance that the arrangements 
of ecclesiastical authority, on every 
point of form and discipline, should 
be punctually obeyed, as to render 
it necessary to make representations 
which seem to imply that the cha- 
racter, doctrine, and spirit of mi- 
nisters, provided they are regularly 
appointed ministers, are quite sub- 
ordinate points? This we know is 
not Mr. Bickersteth’s opinion, but 
what, on any other supposition, does 
the argument prove ? and why is it 
adduced? True, Christ appointed 
and continued Judas as an apostle, 
while his recognized character was 
that of a zealous, faithful disciple ; 
but did he sanction him in that 
office when his real character was 
displayed? Our Lord, choosing, 
in that procedure, to govern his 
church, not according to his own 
intuitive knowledge of men’s hearts, 
but according to the rules and 
modes that must be generally 
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another? And that, too, when 
the whole violation of discipline 
amounts to this, that a patron who 
cares little for the souls of a parish, 
having appointed an incumbent 
who cares less, the abused and 
injured people, not willing to 

rish in ignorance, seek know- 
edge in a neighbouring charch ? 
This Mr. Bickersteth himself allows 
them to do, for how could he do 
otherwise ? But where then is 
the force of his argument? True, 
indeed, the grace of God, and the 
profit of the hearer, are not depen- 
dant on the goodness of the minis- 
ter; but can that consideration 
pe any considerate Christian in 
affording to a minister, who is 
notoriously ignorant and careless, 
and unfit for his sacred office, the 
support and confidence arising from 
a constant attendance on his public 
services? Can this be the duty of 
a private Christian, whose know- 
ledge and character would give 
weight to his example? Can an 
apostolic church require such in- 
consistencies for its support? Are 
the general benefits of, a system of 
scriptural truth and order to be 
secured only by individual acts so 
po a and even, if at all, 
efensible, so injurious, so afilic- 
tive, as the constant hearing, it may 
be, of Socinian, worldly preachers, 
who not only fail to promote, but 
actually deride serious godliness ? 
Again we acknowledge Mr. Bicker- 
steth does not maintain this, but we 
repeat the question, why argue on 
principles that involve it ; on prin- 
ciples which, if they have any 
meaning or application to the case 
in hand, place the forms of the 
church above the character of its 
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adopted, because that intuitive 
knowledge cannot be generally 
possessed. But does that prove 
that Christians should rather hear 
falsehood from one minister of 
their own church, than truth from 
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ministers, and imply that if its 
members scrupulously adhere to 
the former, they may leave with 
others all care and responsibility as 
to the latter? It is greatly to be 
lamented that it should not occur 
to Mr. Bickersteth, how fatally 
such sentiments must operate to 
lower the tone of ministerial cha- 
racter, in whatever Christian com- 
munity they prevail. - Ministers 
will generally. be what the people 
expect them to be ; that measure of 
labour and character which will 
satisfy their people, will commonly 
satisfy themselves. Bright excep- 
tions from this rule, not a few, 
there always have been, there 
always will be, men who, in this 
great office have a higher rule of 
excellence and responsibility than 
human estimation, Yet to the 
majority general opinion will be 
the rule, even where it is not the 
principle, of official character; a 
rule, indeed, not expressly recog- 
nized and appealed to, yet ope- 
rating silently and effectually to 
determine the general course of con- 
duct. He then, we are persuaded, 
will be found the true friend of the 
Anglican church who shall most 
solemnly impress the minds of her 
people with a sacred sense of duty 
to expect great things of her mi- 
nisters; to be dissatisfied with 
worldly, hireling priests, and to 
make that dissatisfaction known 
and felt. We have read the his- 
tory of the church, and studied the 
character of man with most mis- 
taken mind, if the conclusion to 
which we have deliberately arrived, 
be erroneous ; that the people, if 
not officially, are as really the 
guardians of the purity of their 
ministers, as the ministers of their 
flocks. 

But there are in this discussion 
other sentiments advanced by Mr. 
Bickersteth of a redeeming charac- 
ter; how far his statements har- 
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monize with each other, it is not 
for us to say, but we should not do 
either himself or his work justice, 
did we not adduce such passages as 
the following :— 


“The author feels the delicacy and 
difficulty of the subject. The scriptures 
very much insist on the duty of guard- 
ing against false teachers: we need only 
refer to the following passages: Deut. 
xiii. 1,3; Prov. xix. 27; Isa. ix. 15, 16; 
Jer. xiv. 14, 16; Ezek. iii. 16, 22; 
Micah iii. 5, 7; Matt. vii. 15, 24; xxiii. 
4,5; xxiv. 24; 2 Peter,ii. 1,3; 1 John, 
iv. 1, to prove this. With so mafy cau- 
tions and directions on this point, and 
with the affecting warning, that if the 
blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the 
pit: and with the important fact that we 
owe the reformation to an appeal to the 
word of God, from false teachers, who 
had been regularly appointed, and who 
held official situations, we dare not but 
insist on and press the duty of every 
Christian trying the doctrine which he 
hears, by the written word, and being 
anxious to hear pure and scriptural doc- 
trine. We by no means plead for, an 
external and human system of order to 
the neglect of hearing the truth. Chris- 
tians have certainly a right of private 
judgment, and are charged to take heed 
what they hear.”—p. 139. 

“Nor is it a matter of indifference 
what we hear. Truth is the proper non- 
rishment of the soul. If it be mere 
moral precepts on the one hand. or theo- 
retical notions on the other, it is not 
Christianity. The native appetite of the 
new-born soul is for Christian trath ; 
pure scriptural truth in all its parts, both 
doctrine and precept, and this it must 
have. As David, when hungry, ate the 
shew-bread, so the hungry soul must 
have truth. Preaching the word is God’s 
ordinance ; but if it be not his word, but 
human notions and inventions that are 
preached, it ceases to be an ordinance of 
God. If there be a well of brackish and 
bad water in my own yard, and a good 
well in a neighbour’s, [ am glad to get 
water at his well.”--p. 142. 


So, too, in case of an unfaithful, 
immoral minister, he says— 


“If immoral, have you warned him? 
have you reported him to the ordinary ? 
have you taken any steps towards the re- 
moval of such a map? have you ever 
prayed perseveringly for any length of 
time for him? Supposing that you have 
done your part to rectify so serious an 
evil, Idare not say that you should attend 
such an appointed teacher: I dare not 
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forbid your attendance on a neighbour- 
ing pious clergyman.”’--p. 143 

And he further introduces a quo- 
tation from good Bishop Jewell, 
which closes thus: 

“God grant such idle and slothful 
ministers grace to know their office, and 
do it ; if not, God give the people grace 
to know them, and to shun them, and to 
fly from them.”"—p 144. 

These are sentiments that do Mr. 
Bickersteth honour. His mind is 
shackled by attachment to a sys- 
tem which links the church to the 
world, mingles her with it, subjects 
her to it; yet the natural voice of 
reason, truth, and conscience, can- 
not but speak in a mind like his, 

But by this time, no doubt, our 
readers are anxious to know what 
are Mr. Bickersteth’s views of the 
duty of a pious churchman, who, 
unable to bear in his own parish 
church that precious gospel truth for 
which his soul thirsts, and cannot 
find, within reach of his residence, 
a clergyman who proclaims it, 
while not far from his door stands 
a dissenting meeting, where it is 
faithfully dispensed. This is, in- 
deed, a trying poiut with our evan- 
gelical brethren in thechurch, There 
is, on the one hand, their honest 
love of the truth as it is in Jesus; 
on the other hand, there is not 
only their strong attachment to 
their church, but also the impor- 
tance of maintaining with their anti- 
evangelical brethren the characte 
of sound and consistent church- 
men. But there ought to be no 
indecision on such a point. Tog 
feeble mind there may be a diffi- 
culty in following the path of duty 
where it leads into scenes of re- 
proach and suspicion; but that 
must be, indeed, a confused under 
standing that experiences a . 
culty in deciding whether forms 
or substance, God’s truth or man’s 
institutions should be preferred. 
Often have the minds of Dissen- 
ters been equally rae and 
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grieved to see pious members of 
the church establishment constantly 
attending upon, and therefore sanc- 
tioning, a mivistry in which the 
grand truths of the gospel were not 
ouly not preached, but avowedly 
opposed: and their surprise and 
regret have not been diminished on 
hearing the report, at least we may 
hope it has been the report only, 
that this course has been recom- 
mended by some neighbouring cler- 
gyman of evangelical sentiments, 
whose advice bas been sought on 
the subject. The fathers of mo- 
dern evangelical piety in the church 
were of another mind. They, if 
we are rightly informed, advised 
their friends to follow the gospel 
wherever it could be found. But 
‘* the word of the Lord was pre- 
cious in those days: there was little 
ypen vision,” it was, therefore, 
loved and prized the more, and its 
friends ssed a firmer tone of 
mind; trials of the times had 
braced them with resolution, while 
in our days the smiles of the world 
have enervated, and made supple 
and compliant the professed advo- 
cates of the truth, who are afraid to 
offend, unwilling to seem harsh and 
ingular. 

e preach no doctrine we 
would not practise. Suppose the 
glory departed se Ms dissenting 

ting—no impossibility, we sor- 
romfally acknowledge—and sup- 
pose the reviving truth and power 
of the gospel entered into the 
neighbouring church, Would we, 
for the sake of dissent, and 
dissenting forms, recommend a 
pious Dissenter, when no other al- 
ternative presented itself, to pro- 
long his attendance on forms which, 
however we may approve or value 
them, have, in the case supposed, 
lost the inspiring power for the pre- 


servation of which they were alone 
designed, rather than follow that 

and truth where other forms, 
Geen we may disapprove them, 
are happily enriched by it? God 


forbid! We value the worship and 
order of our churches, chiefly he- 
cause we think the wisdom of 
Christ appointed them for the ex- 
press purpose of preserving the 
purity of his truth, the spirituality 
of his people: but if in any in- 
stance the perverseness of men has 
eounteracted the beneficent design, 
we have not so learned Christ as 
to prefer the means before the end, 
especially when, by the exercise 
of his sovereign grace, in enriching 
those portions of his chureh with 
heavenly influence, which are less 
scriptural in their forms, he is ad- 
monishing us, that he is not un- 
alterably bound to particular com- 
munities in the bestowment of his 
blessing, so neither need we, in our 
attendance on his ordinances. The 
case is not suppositious merely, it 
is in actual existence. Arian or 
Socinian opinions have gained pos- 
session of dissenting pulpits, but 
Dissenters of evangelical senti- 
ments and feelings are never found 
worshipping in such places for the 
mere purpose of supporting the in- 
terest or forms of dissent, least of 
all would they ever think of pre- 
ferring the heartless ministrations 
of a dissenting Socinian before the 
faithful labours of a devoted evan- 
gelical clergyman, Orthodox Dis- 
seuters can and do co-operate with 
Socinian Dissenters, in their com- 
mon character of Dissenters, merely 
for the preservation or enlargement 
of that religious liberty, which 
is every man’s inalienable birth- 
right; but this implies no sympa- 
thy, creates no sympathy, on the 
more vital questions of truth and 
grace. Thus the case stands in the 
view of the whole world, as be- 
tween erhngetion} and Socinian 
Dissenters. We ask no more of 
evangelical Churchmen. Let them 
co-operate with Churchmen to pro- 
mote the interests of their church 
in any way that does not compro- 
mise their attachment to evan- 
gelical truth andj genuine piety. 
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‘Bat while they manifest in this 
way their union with clergymenof 
anti-evangelical character on the 
subject of forms, let them manifest 
in an equally decisive manner that 
there are other points on which 
they have with a pious Dissenter 
@ nearer agreement, a more heart» 
felt sympathy, than with them. 
This is a course of upright cou- 
rageous wisdom, which will neither 
weaken their church, nor lessen 
the dignity or estimation of their 
own characters. 

But we are forgetting Mr. Bick- 
ersteth. What are his sentiments 
and advice on the subject? The 
following quotation from Mr. Hey, 
of Leeds, is all he advances upon 
it :— 

“ Again, there may be no neighbouring 
church where you may have the advan- 
tage of hearing the truth: now with re- 

to attending worship among other 

ies of Christians, the late Mr. Hey 
justly remarked, ‘ the hearing of a good 
minister is not the whole of religious 
daty. To hear regularly, 1 must become 
a member of some particular community 
poet may require of me things with which 

cannot conscientiously comply; or I 
may have a large family to educate in 
some feligious persuasion, which may 
have great weight in the choice of my 
communion.’ Let these things at least 
have their full weight on your mind; con- 
sider them in prayer before God; con- 
sult experienced Christian friends ; and 
then decide as conscience shall direct.” 
p- 146. 


It is indeed remarkable that Mr. 
Hey and Mr. Bickersteth should 
both be so uninformed un the prac- 
tices of the various communities 
of Dissenters from the Anglican 
church, that the former should give 
so erroneous a statement of a plain 
matter of fact, as to represent it 
impossible for a person to be a re- 
gular hearer in their places of wor- 
ship, without being in full commu- 
tion as a church member, and that 
the latter should quote the repre- 
sentation without intimating its 
inaccuracy. It was, no doubt, in 
both instances, occasioned by iguo- 
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rance of the real state of the fact, 
and not designed to make hearing 
among Dissenters appear to con- 
scientious Churchmen more difficult 
than it really is. Yet, surely, it is 
not too much to expect from dis- 
tinguished authors, among ourevan- 
gelical brethren in the church, some 
correct knowledge on subjects upon 
which if they are not infornied, they 
ought not to write. But, waiving 
this, we could not indeed expect 
Mr. Bickersteth should openly re- 
commend pious Churchmen to hear 
truth among Dissenters, rather than 
error from the pulpits of the esta+ 
blishment. We say we could hardly 
expect this, though, if it be more 
than we could hope, it is not more 
than we might wish. Why should not 
the excellent men,whose faithful la- 
bours now bless the Anglicanchureh, 
ary d say, we love our church, 

ut truth more? We have more 
horror of seeing souls deluded and 
perishing, than of seeing those of 
our churches, where the truth is not 

reached, forsaken. , 

Will our brethren, the evangelical 
clergymen, should these pages ever 
meet their eye, accept a frank de- 
claration of our sentiments respect- 
ing the course they pursue? “We 
think then, that in their anxiety not 
to lose caste among their clerical 
brethren of other sentiments than 
their own, on the great vital points 
of Christianity, they have become 
ultra Churchmen, have become 
morbid and excessive in their alarm 
and antipathy against dissent. This 
state of feeling has detached them 
from their real friends, that is, from 
all of dissenting denominations who 
are united to them in the bonds of 
gospel truth and Christian sympa- 
thy, while their solicitude to stand 
well with their high church brethren 
has been repaid with dislike not 
unmingled with contempt; for the 
love of persons of such opposite 
character they cannot secure ; their 
respect, by a more decided and 
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manly course, they might. All 
who love Christ should fraternize. 
Their hearty love to one another 
should break down the separating 
barriers of differences on minor 
matters. Much of this has happily 
been witnessed in our Bible Societies 
and other public Institutions. There 
the sonduct of our evangelical 
brethren in the church has done 
them honour. We have but to 
wish that the same spirit had been 
carried out more fully into other 
and more private walks of Christian 
labour, and where, perhaps, party 
jealousy may more readily intrude. 
We have heard, in the confidential 
intercourse of Dissenters, a sus- 
picion frequently expressed, that 
the evangelical clergy are more 
hostile to them than are their 
orthodox brethren. We hope this 
is only suspicion and mistake. But 

it so or not, in the increase, the 
usefulness, the honour of evangeli- 
eal clergymen we have rejoiced— 
we do and will rejoice. Let them, 
by their zeal and efficiency, check 
the progress of dissent: let them, 
in mistake or infirmity, regard us 
with coldness and jealousy; we 
will not be moved from an impar- 
tial exemplification of the spirit we 
recommend to them. They preach 
the truth; they are men of God ; 
they advance the kingdom of Christ, 
and shall never want a place in 
our sympathy, our affections, our 
prayers, 

Although these observations may 
have already extended beyond due 
limits, we are . unwilling to dis- 
miss Mr. Bickersteth’s work, with- 
out a remark on two insulated pas- 
sages, which seem to require notice. 
One, which will be found in pp. 
173-4, is a quotation made by the 
author from Mr, Richardson, and 
is thus introduced ; 

“The late Mr. Richardson well ob- 


served on this wage Persons stirred up 
to serious thinking about their souls, who 


were before ignorant of God and them- 


selves, and unacquainted with the real 
nature of every Christian doctrine and 
duty, must, as new-born babes, desire the 
sincere milk of the word, that they may 
grow thereby. What I have called ‘a 
spirit of hearing’ unavoidably attends the 
revival of practical religion in all places. 
They must, they will, seek that light and 
instruction of which they feel the want. 
To obtain it, they will break through every 
barrier, and cast aside prejudices against 
Dissenters. Methodists, and unauthorized 
teachers of sect and name. Like 
persons dying of hunger, or parched with 
thirst, they will be ready to swallow the 
most homely, disgusting, and unwholesome 
Sood, and greedily drink water out of the 
dirtiest ditch. The life of the soul can no 
more be maintained without spiritual 
food, than animal life without eating and 
drinking.’ ” 

We thought ourselves perfect in 
the ‘* nil admirandum,” when read- 
ing what clergymen choose to say 
of Dissenters; but, indeed, we own 
ourselves at fault on this occasion. 
What meaneth this? The italics 
are our own—we wished to attract 
notice to this extraordinary passage. 
A metaphor is designed by exhibit- 
ing some striking resemblance, to 
give a more correct and lively view 
of the thought the writer wishes to 
communicate. Here, then, we 
have a most lively picture of a 
famished soul, eager to satiate its 
raging hunger and thirst. But 
what are we to say to the other 
branch of the figure? What is 
represented by the ‘‘ homely, dis- 
gusting, unwholesome, food,” and 
the ‘dirty ditch?” Are they the 
“* Dissenters, Methodists, and un- 
authorized teachers of every sect 
and name,” whose ministrations are 
thus honoured? Impossible! Nei- 
ther Mr. Richardson, nor Mr. 
Bickersteth could ever surely mean 
this. It is only an unfortunate 
metaphor, inconsiderately written — 
inconsiderately quoted. But if 
retaliation were proper, it would be 
easy indeed. ranted that the 
ministration of our ‘* unauthorized 
teachers, of every sect and name” 
are fitly described by a metaphorical 
allusion to ‘homely, disgusting, 
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unwholesome food,” and ‘¢ dirty 
ditches ;” yet it seems that the fa- 
mine prevailing in the intrenched 
camp of a worldly hierarchy drives 
her starving children to break 
through any obstacle, for even these 
wretched preservatives of a misera- 
ble existence. But, enough. Alas ! 
what must be the prevailing habits 
of thought, in respect of other bodies 
of Christians, in the mind that can 
unconsciously pen such sentences 
as we are commenting on! What 
a most undue self-exaltation must 
be imparted to the minds of those 
who can plead an authority for 
their office and ministrations, de- 
rived from human governments ! 
In what disparaging terms do they 
feel themselves authorized to speak 
of ministers of other denominations, 
who may be as learned and pious, 
as much esteemed by men and 
approved of God as themselves! 

The other passage, which we 
cannot pass unucticed, is contained 
in a note at the foot of pp. 132-3. 
It is a quotation from good Mr. 
Scott; it thus begins : 

“* Mr.’ Scott remarks, with great can- 
dour, ‘I believe there are many things 
unscriptural among us all.’ ” 

This is, undoubtedly, candid. 
We will not withhold from his 
acknowledgment that praise. 

It is evident Mr, Scott is speak- 
ing of the Liturgy, or of the con- 
tents in general of the Book of 
Common Prayer. So Mr. Bicker- 
steth understands him, for the sen- 
tence in the text, to which he has 
appended the quotation as a note, 
runs thus :—‘* The grand remedy 
for these and similar evils, and for 
any imagined or real defects in 
the Liturgy.” Here, then, we have 
Mr.Scott’s acknowledgment, ‘‘ that 
there are many things unscriptural” 
in the constitution, worship, and ob- 
servances of his church, as set forth 
and prescribed in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. We lay no stress on 
this admission—feel no surprise at it. 
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It seems to us a very natural thing 
for an enlightened, upright mind 
thus to think and write. But the 
striking, indeed the affecting, part 
of the passage remains behind. To 
this book, which he owns to con- 
tain ‘* many things unscriptural,” 
Mr. Scott had solemnly subscribed. 
He had declared his ** assent and 
consent to all and every thing it 
contains ;” that is, that every par- 
ticular passage in the whole book, 
** all and every thing,” had the 
full approval of his understanding 
and heart, ‘‘ his assent and con- 
sent.” How, then, does Mr. S. 
dispose of this inconsistency ? How 
does he satisfy his conscience, that 
it was the upright proceeding of a 
Christian man to affirm solemnly 
that he ‘ assented and consented 
to all and every thing” in a book 
in which there were many things 
which he thought unscriptural, that 
is, many things to which he did not 
assent and consent? Mr. Bicker- 
steth shall speak for him, or rather 
summon him to speak for himself. 
‘‘ He speaks,” that is, Mr. Scott 
speaks, ‘* of being reconciled: to 
the assent and consent to the whole 
of the Prayer Book, required of 
ministers instituted to benefices, 
by the consideration that it by no 
means is supposed to imply putting 
the Prayer Book on the footing of 
the Bible, and by reflecting that 
many things are wrong everywhere.” 
Astonishing! that a Christian mi- 
nister, of Mr. Scott's manly, up- 
right independent mind,—for such a 
mind he undoubtedly possessed,— 
should be found acting and writing 
thus! What has the subscription 
required of beneficed clergymen to 
do with the question of the supe- 
riority of the Scriptures over the 
Prayer Book? It Usiags them into 
no comparison. It never mentions 
the Scriptures at all. It requires 
the candidate for preferment to de- 
clare ‘* ex animo,” his assent and 
consent to all and every thing in 
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the book. The candidate does 
make that declaration, and then 
avows that he does not approve of 
many things in the Sail for he 
deems them “ unscriptural.” What 
would Mr. Scott have thought and 
said of this in any other transac- 
tion?; And what if there are 
** many things wrong every where,” 
there is at least this comfort, that 
men are not compelled to say they 
are right. They may deplore them, 
may try to improve them, but are 
never required to say ‘* they assent 
and consent to them.” How deeply 
is it to be deplored that good men 
should be driven to stich subter- 
fuges, that their consciences should 
be thus strained and burdened. 
"Tis time, indeed, “ this strait 
gate” were humanely widened. We 
blame the system, we pity the men. 
Whether they are free from blame 
is a question for themselves to con- 
sider. The question of subscription, 
however, deserves a full considera- 
tion, an opportunity for which we 
shall soon obtain. 





A Discourse on the true Character and 
probable Results of American Revivals ; 
delivered at Maberly Chapel, Kingsland, 
April 8, 1830; before the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Pastors and Churches; and pub- 
lished at their request. With an Appen- 
diz. John Blackburn. Holdsworth 
and 1s, 6d. 

THE discussions and the interest 

which have lately occurred re- 

— revivals in religion, render 

t . subject of this discourse a topic 

of great importance to all - 

fessors of the Gospel, even ides 
pendently of its intrinsic moment. 

We are aware that there are two 

opinions on this subject, in the 

religious world. Some look, still, 
with @ degree of coldness and 
suspicion on the very idea of re- 


vival, lest it should. lead to fanati- 
cism ; while others,onthecontrary, 
are prepared to enlist in the cause 
all the passions of our nature, 
perhaps in such a way as to ex- 


pose it somewhat to the charge of 
enthusiasm. We are of opinion 
that the latter is the least dan- 
gerous error; though we think 
that to no subject is the apho- 
rism more applicable, medio tutis- 
simus ibis: and if we mistake not, 
the sermon before us is in a strain 
which harmonizes with this prin- 
ciple. The text is from Psalm 
exxvi. 2. ** The Lord hath done 
great things for them;” and this 
appears really to have been the 
case, in the American churches; 
and in support of this interesting 
fact, the author has added, in an 
Appendix, a variety of important 
statistical information, 

The whole discourse is charac- 
teristic of the unaffected piety of 
the author; and we believe it gave 
universal satisfaction to those who 
had the privilege of hearing it 
delivered; both on account of thé 
treatment of the subject itself, and 
the Christian simplicity and pro- 
priety with which it was preached, 
It is, at the same time, highly 
creditable to the talents of the 
esteemed preacher, who divides the 
whole of the discourse into the fout 
following topics:—I. ‘* The doc- 
trinal principles which are especi- 
ally enforced in the seasons of 
religious revival.”—II. “To des 
scribe the several peculiarities by 
which they are usually charac. 
terised.”—III. *‘To explain the 
system of means by which thy are 
generally produced.”—IV. “ To 
illustrate the permanent influence 
which they exert on the general 
interests of the Christian church.” 

Under the first head, the fanda- 
mental doctrine of human depra- 
vity, the necessity of divine influ- 
ence, and a bold energetic appeal 
to the hearts and consciences of 
men, are metitioned as having 
proved the grand materials of 
awakening sinners to a sense of 
their danger, and bringing them to 
trust in the merey of God in Christ. 
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The efligacy of the prayer of faith 
is also insisted on, as having con- 
stituted a considerable feature of 
Awerican religion. 

. Under the second head many 
facts of importance are mentioned 
in the history of religion, and of 
the recent transactions in America, 
which well deserve the notice of 
ministers and churches in this 
country. We quote the following 

assage :-— 

“The testimony of the Boston Assem- 
bly, already quoted, is very favourable 
to the stability of this work. ‘ With re- 
spect to numbers of those brought under 
the impressions of the present day, we 
must declare there is good ground to 
conclude they are become real Chris- 
tians; the account they give of their 
conviction and consolation, agreeing with 
the standard of the Holy Scriptures, 
corresponding with the experience of 
the saints, and evinced by the external 
fruits of holiness in their lives—of those 
who were judged hopefully converted, 
and made a public profession of religion, 
there have been fewer instances of scandal 
and apostacy than might be expected. 
So that, as far as we are able to form a 
judgment, the face of religion is lately 
changed much for the better in many of 
our towns and congregations; and, toge- 
ther with a reformation observable in 
divers instances, there appears to be more 
experimental godliness and lively Chris- 
tianity than most of us have seen before.’ 

“‘ The Presbytery of Oneida, in their 
narrative of the Revival of religion in 
their country, published in 1826, thus 
refer to this particular. ‘We are con- 
strained to acknowledge, that God has 
made a rich and wonderful display of his 
grace amongst us during the past year, 
in the conversion of sinners and the 
quickening of his children. More than 
three thousand are indulging hopes that 
they have become reconciled to God 
through the Redeemer. About half this 
number have already united with thePres- 
byterian and Congregational churches, 
and a large portion of the remainder 
with the Baptist and Methodist churches. 
Never before have the churches in this 
region been blessed with so great a shower 
of divine grace. Thehistory of the church 
in every age forbids the expectation that 
all this number possess that repentance 
and faith which is unto salvation. In the 
little family of Jesus, there was a Judas. 
We may reasonably hope, that the pro- 
portion of deceivers and deceived is not 
greater amongst those who are numbered 
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as converts in this Revivals. And if 
eleven-twelfths of this number are adopt- 
ed into the family of the sons of God, and 
are heirs to the heavenly inheritance, 
great, unspeakably great, is the blessing, 
and great should be the joy, and loud the 
praise, of those who love and pray for the 
prosperity of Zion.” —pp. 22, 23. 

We have always considered the 
scriptural instruction of youth as 
likely, under the divine blessing, 
to be the great instrumental aid to 
the effects which may be expected 
to be elicited by the preaching of 
the Gospel; and it appears that 
the present state of religion in 
America has been greatly influ- 
enced by these means. 


“ The scriptural instruction of the young 
has ever been connected with American 
Revivals. In the earlier days of the 
American churches, the catechetical in- 
struction of. the young people formed 
part of pastoral duty, which was gene- 
rally successful. In these later times, 
their Sabbath-schools are entirely conse- 
crated to the communication of i 
knowledge, and which include children 
of almost every class in society, and have 
been the means to impress or advance in 
them the things of God. * Al. num- 
ber of those who belonged to the th- 
schools in the late Revival of Oneida, 
gave satisfactory evidence of their piety, 
and their superintendents and teachers 
were in many cases the honoured instru- 
ments of their conversion. Bible classes 
have also been extensively established, 
and have greatly contributed to the 
progress of late Revivals.” In several 
instances, most of the members of Bible 
classes have become hopeful converts, 
and promise to be amongst the most stable 
and valuable members of the churches to 
which they belong. And here again, my 
Brethren, the usages of former times are 
recalled -- for attention to the young pe-+ 
culiarly distinguished the venerable pas- 
tots of our elder churches. And what ig 
better calculated to gain the affections 
and to inform the minds of the generous 
youth committed to our care, than such 
familiar and conversational exercises 
upon the sacred text, and in which, too, 
many a useful thought will be suggested 
to the pastor himself. It certainly is an 
indication of improvement amongst us, 
that these valuable exercises have been 
commenced in many of our congregations. 
under the most encouraging appear- 
ances.”-- pp. 32, 33. 


There can be little doubt, we 
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think, that as the ways of God ia 
providence and in grace are 
equally sovereign, the condition of 
the United States, as free from 
the dead weight of a religion 
established by law, and incorpo- 
rated into the body of the state, 
may fairly be viewed as furnishing 
‘to that distinguished country an 
arena remarkably propitious for 
the unimpeded operations of the 
Gospel. Among us, men too 
often entrench themselves behind 
the idea of being nationally Chris- 
tians; and some of the best of 
men are trammelled and perverted 
by the pride and ambition, gene- 
rated in their minds, by the influ- 
ence of the secularized church ; 
but in America all is free as air; 
the atmosphere of liberty gives a 
freshness and a beauty to religion, 
which, we believe, she will never 
present, generally, in the old 
world, under the existing institu- 
tions, We would not limit the 
spirit of God, but there must, we 
are persuaded, be reform in high 
quarters, before such a scene is 
resented here, as gladdens the 
Soon of Christian philanthropy 
over the United States. We speak 
this not to chill the hopes, or 
check the efforts of holy and en- 
lightened zeal, but to strengthen 
the convictions of our readers of 
the necessity of praying and 
watching for the advancement of 
that ‘‘kingdom which is not of 
this world;” for so long as reli- 
gion is clogged by the unholy alli- 
ances of the world, she must, of 
necessity, be in shackles; and her 
heaven-born dignity and power 
will only appear, in proportion as 
she leans on no other arm than 
that of Christ, her divine Master. 
In this view the following passage 
deserves attention. 


“ In this train of thonght it should be 
remembered, also, that this country was 
never brought under the spiritual tyranny 
of papal antichrist; her fair neck never 
bowed to the intolerable burden of that 
yoke, which has left fearful marks of its 
galling power, even upon those who are 
not now subjected to its authority. Her 
cities have not been illumined by the 
blaze of a martyr’s pyre, nor has her soil 
been saturated with the blood of the 
saints. Nor can it be forgotten, that the 
church in America appears as a chaste 
virgin, espoused to Christ! While the 

arity of some other communities has 

en more than suspected by their secular 
alliances, she has preserved her garments 
unspotted: while some other churches 
sought to extend their power by the 
sword of the warrior, or the code of the 
civilian, she has travelled through that 
extended wilderness, leaning only i oa 
the arm of her beloved! And will Hr 
not uphold, strengthen, and comfort her? 
Will He not bestow an influence upon 
her, only second to those of the apostolical 
age? Yes, He witt. As miracles of 
nature at that period were for a testimony 
on behalf of the infant church, struggling 
against the proud array of the legions of 
this world; so I believe that the God of 
all comfort will attest the reality and 
power of religion, by miracles of grace, 
in a country where she possesses no re- 
sources but what her Lord bestows. It 
appears fit that, under such. civcum- 
stances, men should be compelled to con- 
fess of the church, ‘that God is in the 
midst of her, and she shall not be moved 
--that God does help her, and that right 
early ;’ and that by these tokens of his 
favour, her sons should be armed with a 
hallowed intrepidity and undaunted cou- 
rage, to act on tlie self-denying duties of 
their high vocation. 

“These considerations appear to me, I 
confess, closely connected with the fre- 
quent Revivals of Religion in that land.’” 
—- pp. 27, 28. 

Tn conclusion, we recommend 
this discourse, as highly calculated 
to subserve the purpose for which 
it was intended, and to diffuse va- 
luable information, and right im- 
pressions on the important subject 
of which it treats, 

J. H. 
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A Funeral Discourse on the Death of 
the’ Rev. William Orme, delivered 
at Camberwell, on the Lord’s Day, 
May 23,1830. By Joseph Fletcher, 
A.M. To which is prefixed, the 
Address at the Interment, ~— 17 
1830. By Robert Winter, D. D. 
Westley and Davis. 

We have perused this discourse, and 
its appendages, with no ordinary in- 
terest. It was a happy circumstance 
that the task of embalming the memory 
of such a man as the late Mr. Orme, 
by this last token of respect, devolved 
on one so highly gifted as the author 
of the present publication. His well 
known talents qualify him to do jus- 
tice to any subject fitted for a pulpit 
discourse ; and his warm, and intimate, 
and well sustained friendship with the 
deceased, doubtless, enabled him to 
feel and to give glowing interest to the 
truths now presented to the eye of the 
reader. e are persuaded, what, in- 
deed, we’ have been told was the fact, 
that the living voice and energetic 
manner of the preacher rendered these 
truths powerfully impressive at the 
time of their delivery, and although 
the advantage of this pathos is neces- 
sarily lost as the eye rolls over the 
dumb page, yet we are thankful, and 
we hope our readers will participate in 
our gratitude, for the opportunity of 
perusing this valuable discourse. 

The text is taken from Colossians 
iii. 11. ‘* Christ is all and in all.” 
These words were the last which fell 
from the lips of the departed on the ear 
of the preacher, a few days before his 
decease, and, from this circumstance, 
were adopted by Mr. Fletcher as the 
foundation of his Sermon. Following 
an excellent and appropriate intro- 
duction, in which the text is considered 
as intimately connected with the doc- 
trines, experience, and practical exhibi- 
tion of Christianity, the preacher pro- 
ceeds to comment onthe subjoined pro- 
positions as illustrative of the import of 
the text. ‘1. That it accounts for the 
essential similarity of Christian Cha- 
racter. 2. Illustrates the true unity 
of the Christian Church. 3. Proves 
the universality of the Christian Dis- 
pensation. 4. Constitutes the great 

N.S. NO. 68. 


subject of the Christian Ministry, and 
— the true cause of its efficiency. 
5. Exhibits an adequate and all-sufh- 
cient source of consolation and support 
in the prospect of death and eternity.” 
The facile and perspicuous illustration 
of these propositions is succeeded by 
an interesting sketch of the life, minis- 
try, and conduct of the deceased in the 
hours of sickness and death ; and the 
discourse closes with a brief expostn- 
lation addressed to the church and con- 
gregation at Camberwell. 

n some accounts it would have 
gratified us had these closing admoni- 
tions and exhortations been more ex- 
tended. Such occasions generally 
draw together vast numbers of the ig- 
norant and unconverted; and many 
others also, who, though acquainted 
with the truth theoretically, are, never- 
theless, uninfluenced by its authority, 
and unsubdued by its power. Hence 
they present most fitting opportunities 
for well directed appeals to the work- 
ings of the conscience and the state of 
the heart. In all probability, the want 
of sufficient time, in the present in- 
stance, prevented the preacher from 
presenting a more general application 
of the subject. In point of fact, too, 
this was the less necessary, in the case 
before us, than in some others which 
we have witnessed, from the practical 
bearings of the whole discourse. Were 
all professing Christians animated by 
the spirit, and habitually living un- 
der the influence of the sublime princi- 
ples embodied in the following eloquent 
passage, what a happy world ours 
would be! The preacher is speaking of 
the unity of the Christian Church—— 
‘* In proportion to the degree of prac- 
tical influence which this great doctrine 
éxerts on vur enquiries and motives, 
our principles and actions, will the 
unity of the Spirit be preserved both in 
the most limited and the most enlarged 
circles of Christian communion. _ If 
Christ is all to us, we shall recognize 
his authority as supreme, and submit 
to his decisions as ultimate. The per- 
ception of his truth will at once secure 
our cordial admission; the knowledge of 
his will will be followed by a prompt 
obedience. The essential unity of truth 
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will cupees in the harmonious thoughts 
and feelings of those who possess ‘ the 
love of the truth.’ Diversitywill involve 
no contradiction. Variety will cause no 
separation. There will be no strife but 
‘the strife of holy love; no ambition 
‘but the ambition of a sanctified zeal, 
The image of the Saviour will be re- 
flected in the purity and charity of his 
‘disciplés, and the prayer of the Great 
Intereessor wil] be accomplished— 
“that they all may be one.’’’—We 
‘trust this discourse will be rendered 
ch instrumental in increasing the 
- spirit of unity—the spirit of that world 
in whieh the departed now rests from 
his labours; and of promoting that 
glorying in Christ which the preacher 
80 zealously endeavours to secure, and, 
‘therefore,’ shall be glad to learn that 
it has obtained a wide circulation. 





The Causes of Declension in Christian 
Churches. A Discourse delivered 
at Jewin Street Meeting House, 
January 7, 1830, before the Monthly 
Association of Congregational Mi- 
nisters and Churches in London. 
Published at their request, by John 
Arundel. Westley and Davis. 


Tue subject of ‘this discourse is one 
‘of paramount interest to all who are 
concerned for the establishment and 
- extension of the kingdom of our com- 
mon Lord and Saviour. Many Chris- 
tian churches have been planted which 
flourished for a time, and then droop- 
ed and fell to decay, or were scattered 
and torn, and peeled and dissolved, 
having been blasted by the desolating 
influence of false doctrine, or dis- 
tracted with unholy rivalships and di- 
visions, or were suffered to expire 
amid the slimberings of their own 
torpidity and dormancy. It is now 
~ geen, and, in part at least, admitted 
* that, orthodox views, outward respec- 
‘ tability of character, a clear creed, 
and @ pure worship are not all that is 
necessary for the perpetuity of a 
_ Christian church. To these must be 
added ‘the ardent wrveee the active 
al + zeal which charac- 


and persevering 
terized the primitive churches in their 
unwearied endeavours to hold forth 
the word of life, and to propagate the 
verities of Christ’s holy religion, or the 
t gold will become dim, and the 
* wine be mixed with water. Christian 
churches are, at least in one view of 











them, missionary communities, ga- 
thered and established by the grace 
and providence of God, not only for 
the conservation but for the extension 
of the truth; and the most strenuous 
efforts to accomplish the former, unless 
conjoined with vigorous and untired 
endeavours to promote the latter, will 
be unavailing to preserve any church 
in a sound, and healthy, and flourish- 
ing condition. Christ must indeed be 
honoured and glorified, and allowed 
to reign in his own house, but Christ 
must also be exhibited, and declared, 
and made known through all the re- 
gion round about. 

The discourse before us contains a 
plain and faithful exhibition of the 
evil it combats, and of some of the 
causes which tend to originate this 
evil; but the respected author will 
forgive us when we state that, in our 
view of the case, it does not go far 
enough. Moreover, it appears to us, 
that something more is intended in the 
phrase, ‘declension in Christian 
churches,’ than the decay of personal 
religion in individual members ; and 
so our author seems to think, as in the 
commencement of his statement on the 
causes of declension he refers to de- 
mise of ministers and members, to the 
inauspicious aspect of the times, and 
to national embarrassments which, 
affecting the trade and commerce of 
the country, necessarily cripple the 
efforts of the benevolent. It is, how- 
ever, to be wished that, on this part 
of the subject, he had been more ex- 
plicit, and had stated with greater 
distinctness matters which, refer to 
Christian churches as such. Churches, 
it is true, are composed of individuals, 
and the want or defect of personal re- 
ligion in a portion of these will have a 
baneful influence on the prosperity of 
the community ; yet a defection in in- 
dividual piety is not the only thing to 
be laid in the balance as indicative of 
a state of decline in a Christian church. 
In estimating the character of a church, 
and the cause or causes of declension 
in such a community, we must view 
the members in their collective capa- 
city, and judge of their combined ca- 
pabilities, and of the manner in which 
these capabilities are exercised or neg- 
lected, as the case may be. } 

We agree with our very useful and 
comedak brother in the solemn admo- 
nitions addressed by him both to pas- 
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tors, and church members; and hope 
they will be seriously weighed and re- 
ceived by all to whom they apply ; and 
only regret that he did not, under the 
third general division of the second 
head of discourse, enter more fully into 
the consideration of other and obvious 
causes tending to the decline of Chris- 
tian churches. For example,—how 
many churches have declined, and ul- 
timately become extinct, from the 
want of suitable provision for the in- 
struction and guidance of the youthful 
part of the community ;—and how 
many are even now in danger from the 
same cause? Sabbath, and day, and 
infant schools, and Bible Classes, 
form no part of the tuitive discipline 
of too many Christian communities :— 
is it any wonder, therefore, that such 
churches die with the present genera- 
tion? Again, in how many instances 
is it the case that, although every legi- 
timate effort is made within the church 
for its purity and preservation, no cor- 
responding exertions are employed 
without to enlighten the ignorant and 
to save the perishing? Members of 
such churches are greatly concerned 
to have a pure gospel and a faith- 
ful ministry for themselves, and are 
delighted time after time with op- 
portunities of listening to the unadul- 
terated word, and yet they fail to 
** tell out among the people what the 
Lord hath done.” They visit not the 
abodes of profligacy and. poverty ; 
they sound not the voice of warning 
in the ears of the guilty ; they carry 
not the tidings of mercy to the desti- 
tute and the perishing ; they open no 
prayer-meeting—no place for reading 
the 1 message and administering 
the word of exhortation among the 
dense and ignorant population around 
them, but rather leave the people to 
perish for lack of knowledge under 
the shade of those very walls within 
which they are sheltered, and secured, 
and fed with the bread of life. Thus they 
“* eat the fat, drink the sweet,” but neg- 
lect to “send portions unto them for 
whom nothing is prepared.” Again, 
are there not churches who make no 
efforts corresponding with their ability 
for sending the ferrell to heathen 
lands, and is not this another cause of 
declension? ‘* There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth ; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it 
endeth to poverty.” Look, also, at 
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the inadequate provision made in, 
alas! too many instances, for the faith 
ful man who ministers in holy things, 
causing his hands to hang down, and’ 
his soul to be distracted with corroding 
cares, so that he cannot, if he would, 
prosecute his labours with vigour, and 
comfort, and efficiency. Observe, too, 
the laxity which prevails, in some 
cases, in regard to those glorious 
principles of scriptural nonconformity 
which many of our ancestors struggled, 
and suffered, and bled to secure, and see 
in this criminal indifference no uncer- 
tain, no equivocal clause of declension’ 
in some churches which have decayed, 
and in others which, we fear, are now 
decaying. 

Now we do not say that the author 
of the discourse before us was bound 
to notice these and other collateral 
subjects; nor do we assert that, had 
he been so disposed, it was possible 
to do them ample justice in the limits 
assigned for the delivery of his ser- 
mon ; still we should have been glad 
had he bestowed upon them a ing, 
notice, conceiving, as we do, that they 
vitally affect the question on which he 
has treated. Nevertheless, as the dis- 
course is calculated to awaken enquiry, 
to originate self-examination, to stir 
up dormant energies, and to lead to 
more zealous, and careful, and vigo- 
rous efforts for the conservation of 
churches, and the propagation of the. 
truth,we give it our earne.t recommen- 
dation. We hope, too, that the hints 
we have thrown out will be rded 
as reiterating the spirit of pair ym 
solemn admonition, ‘* Remember 
therefore from whence thou art 
fallen, and repent, and do the first 
works; or else { will come unto thee 
quickly, and will remove thy candle- 
stick out of his place.” 





Pike’s Guide for Young pig snd of 
the Saviour on their way to Immor- 
tality. 18mo,. Pp- 385, 3s. 6d. . R. 
Baynes. 

THE second edition of this serious and 
useful publication, differs in a slight 


degree from the first. Its typography 
and price have been improved; the 
former by enlargement, the latter by, 


reduction. To allow of these altera- 

tions, two or three of the earlier chap- 

ters have been omitted, and some 

transpositions have been made in the 
K 2 
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body of the volume. Our opinion of 
the value of the work remains un- 
changed: “ It richly deserves and will 
justly repay a careful reading.” 





The Christian Friend and Companion 
_ of Youth. Ina Series of Pastoral 

pistle s,in two Parts. By Thomas 

itchin, Huchliffe, Beds. 12mo. 6s. 

Holdsworth and Ball. 

Tuts neat volume contains twenty let- 
ters from a Village Pastor to his con- 
gregation. The first nine are addressed 
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to the “‘ Christian Friends of Youth,” 
with a view to stimulate them to active 
and benevolent exertions on their be- 
half; and the other eleven to young 
persons themselves, with a view to 
excite them to self-improvement, and 
to consistent and ornamental conduct 
in the different walks of life they may 
be called to pursue. Both classes of 
his readers will doubtless feel indebted 
to Mr. Hitchin for the zeal and piety 
wherewith he has pursued his object ; 
and we confidently hope that his success 
will be equal to his exertions. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Preparing for Publication by Subscrip- 
tion, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. The Pri- 
vate Lire of our Lord Jesus Curis. 
considered as a Demonstration of his Di- 
vine Character and Mission, and an Ex- 
ample to all Christians. By T. Williams, 
Author of “The Age of Infidelity,” Edi- 
tor of “ The Cottage Bible,” &c. &c. 

“ The Life of Christ having been pour- 
trayed by so many able pens, it would be 
presumptuous in the writer to tread the 
same hallowed qeent were not his de- 
F nipairierag ifferent from theirs. By 

private life of Christ, however, he 
means not to intimate that he has disco- 
vered any new facts or doctrines; but 
merely that his enquiries have been di- 
, not so much to those parts of our 
Lord’s conduct, in which he spoke and 
acted in his public character as the Mes- 
siah and our Redeemer ; as to those more 
private actions and discourses in which he 
exhibited an example, under all the varied 
of human life ; and a complete 
os ration ¢ his pores! epeenenny 
consequently, o certain truth o 
Christianity "— See ‘Advertisement on the 
Cover of this Magazine. ‘ 
y 


* Lectures on Teenie Slavery.” 
the Rev. B. Godwin, of Bradford, 
Messrs. Westley and Davis announces 


for appearance on the 1st of September 
aad te be contioned periodically Ths 


British Pulpit, under the sanction of the 
Ministers, whose will appear in 


, 
Publication, in Monthl 
Parts. A veoh the County Pala. 
tine of Lancaster. 


By E. Bai > 
Author of the * History of George’ Itt?! 


and of the “ Topography of Lanca- 
shire,” &c. 

No. I. of Views in India, from Sketches 
by Captain Robert Elliot, R.N. 
Number will contain three highly-finished 
Engravings, with descriptive Letter- 
Press. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Letters of Philalethes, addressed to the 
Committee of the Reformation Society. 

An Officer of the Line, Author of 
“ Sketches, Scenes, and Narratives,” has 
just published a Poem entitled “‘ Visions 
of Solitude.” Its object is to exhibit ina 
familiar way, and without the formality 
of essay, various scenes of human life, 
presenting a contrast between the tran- 
sient glories and pleasuresoftime, and the 
views of immortal happiness which ani- 
mate the Christian in his career ;—and to 
draw a parallel between this world’s pros- 
perity unhallowed by religion, and _tem- 
poral adversity sustained and sanctified 
by the influence of that heavenly hope 
‘* which maketh not ashamed.” 

A Panorama of the Lakes, Mountains, 
and Picturesque Scenery of Switzerland, 
as viewed from the summit of Mount 
Righi. Drawn from nature by Henry 
Keller, With Descriptive Letterpress, 
Directions to Tourists, &c. &c. In Case, 
— 12s. plain, or 11. 4s. beautifully co- 
oured. . 

God the setter up of Kings, and 
the remover of Kings. A D rse 

reached on occasion of the Demise of 
eorge the Fourth. By John Morrison. 

The Blindness and Indifference of 
Men to Futurity. A Discourse on the 
Death of his late Majesty George IV, 
By Robert Ainslie. 
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PROTESTANT SOCIETY FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
The Nineteenth Anniversary Meeting 

of this important Institution was held at 

the City of London Tavern, on Saturday, 

May 15th. 

Lord Nugent took the chair. 

John Wilkes, Esq., then rose, amidst 
great applause, and commenced a most 
able and eloquent speech, which occupied 
more than two hours and a quarter in the 
delivery. The exordium contained some 
mm | allusions to the venerable fa- 
thers of the Society, now with God. 
The body of the address was crowded 
with most instructive facts and legal 
opinions, and the peroration was a bril- 
liant eulogy on religious freedom, which 
delighted a most respectable and enthu- 
siastic audience. he following frag- 
ments, culled from an admirable Seaport 
in the World newspaper, of May 26, can- 
not convey to our readers the harmony 
and force of the whole address; but we 
are anxious to preserve oF coon for their 
use; the flowersalso should have a place 
in our , but our s forbids. We 
trust that, by a 1 selection, we 
have secured the most useful portions, 
though assuredly not the most eloquent 

of this able address. 

About seventy cases had required at- 
tention during the past year, and a brief 
outline sketch of those cases he would 
now attempt. Of'those, nine related to 
cases which ‘ought not to have been 
brought tothe Committee, because the ap- 

lications related to matters with which 
he Committee could not interfere. Dis- 

putes in churches, disputes between mi- 

nisters and people, and between ministers 

and trustees, and similar local affairs, a 

Society fur the protection only of general 

rights could never fitly rd. They 

were from Finchingfield, Essex; the 

Isle of Man; Merthyr, Glamorganshire ; 

Cambridge ; Ely ; Birmingham ; Taibir- 

sin; aud Old Kent-road. There were ele- 

ven cases in which demands had been made 
of poor’s rates and similar parochial charges 
for places of public worship. These 
cases from Lewisham, Kent; Bolton, 

Lancashire ; Craven, York ; Ardingley, 

Sussex; Marlborough-chapel, Kent- 

road; Brixton-hill, Surrey; Barking, 

Essex ; Oxendon-street, London ; Marl- 

borough, Wilts; Bayswater; and Hinde- 

street, Manchester-square; and Bury- 
street, St. Mary Axe. In all, such ad- 
vice was given as prevented the reco- 
very of rates from any congregation. 
Among the cases, he might reler to 


Hinde-street Chapel. The amount there 
30 a be —a rite ly £150. 
and the persons who t its recovery, 
were the opulent vestry of the parish of 
Mary-le-bone. One of the made to 
them was obvious and impressive. Forty 


thousand pounds of the public > 
raised from Dissenters as well as - 
men, had been given tor that A 


and to swell the church patronage of 
crown. Subsequently, Len also with the 
ublic money, several churches had 
n built within the parish. Of these 
churches the pews were let, and afforded 
for the incumbents such incomes as dis- 
senting teachers were not accustomed to 
desire. ‘Those churches must be equally 
rateable with dissenting meeting-houses, 
Yet while they were apeuted” by the 
vestry, they did not hesitate to rate the 
chapel of the Methodist, in a manner he 
deemed unconscientious, and with a dis- 
regard to liberality and justice, which 
even a good churchman must condemn. 
At Oxendon chapel, of which the excel- 
lent Mr. Broadfoot was the minister, the 
select vestry of St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
had p ed so far as to put ina dis- 
tress, and seize the sacrament plate. The 
distress was allowed to continue for five 
days, but the ensuing Lord’s day being the 
sacramental Sabbath, the Elders applied 
for his advice. He ae mee them to 
replevy an action against tes 
who signed the warrant, and the officers 
who put in the distress. As soon as 
these measures were announced, the 
wealthy parish of St. Martin’s directed 
the distress to be withdrawn; in a sub- 
sequent quarter the parish renewed 
their experiment, and again the chapel 
was assessed. Again they asked advice, 
and in resisted the demand. Sir 
— Birnie, a magistrate, and one of 
e select v sent toa 
who had been taped we was cuneate 
with the chapel, and intimated that the 
rate was certainly too much, but that, 
perhaps, if instead of £100. the rate 
was at £20. or £10. per annum, then, 
he supposed, under such circumstances 
for the sake of neighbourly good feeling, 
the congregation would not objects as 
the annual rex might be 
only 20s. or £%., which so respectable a 
con tion would nothing heed. They 
were, however, Scotch and 
were not to be so en , even by 
Sir Richard Birnie, also a native 
of their fathers’ land. 
Greek, Caledonian was ( 
donian. We southern men might have 
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been beguiled ; but they bethought them 
that the admission of a rill might. be 
succeeded hy the torrent, and declined 
all concessions which might compromise 
their principle, and afford a precedent 
for in ite and exclusive claims. 
Nine other of the cases submitted to 
the Committee were connected with a 
subject. often mentioned at their -meet- 
ings— the demand A turnpike — — 
persons going to and, returning from the 
. of ap where they usually 
attend. At the last annual meeting he 
mentioned an important opinion of Sir 
N. Tindal, now the Chief Justice of the 
Syer < aan Te — extend- 
that important vilege. By a 
liberal construction of the quuipuive 
clause of the general Turnpike Act, it 
was held to embrace even methodist 
ministers visiting periodically themselves 
in their circuits according to the 
weekly arrangement, as well as Dis- 
senters. who attended regularly their 
usual and accustomed The cases, 
besides five before under discussion, were 
Barnard Castle, Durham, 


» the minister, applied to the 
Archdeacon and other magistrates, for 
relief from toll. He apprised them of 
the advice received from the Committee, 
and eh pores obtained from them, 
They + that if a copy of that opinion 
was transmitted, and the case was fairly 
stated, the opinion should be received 
as law, and regulate their conduct. The 
opinion was sent, the istrates were 
satisfied, and a letter from Mr. Prattman, 
acknowledged the attention of the Com- 
mittee, and expressed the gratification 
of the Archdeacon and magistrates at 
the conduct they pursued. Among the 
other cases, seven were for pecuniary de- 
mands. They related to church-rates, 
and to various claims cunnected with the 
church., One of them was from. Pals- 
grave, near Scarborough, as a rate for 
— in the new + One from 
‘ », as to the right of the 
Fees wens at to pay oy mwah out 
of a church-rate, the organ having been 
built. by..subscription,. and his ae 
hitherto paid out of a voluntary fund. 


One from, pee ng arene ye toa 
demand annually by a parish 7 
There were i s also from 
Yarmouth, from Gorleston, Suffolk, 
where. the of the parish im- 
properly dex fees for the burial o 


not interred in his church-yard, 
ing to the 
the plate. 


bat in burial 
Dissenting 


An application was also made from Bodi- 
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cott, ho ager where the clergyman 


had i from a respect- 
able Dissenting minister a fee for the 
ve of his wife, and cruelly converted 
the register of burials toa libellous re- 
cord and offence. From Carlton, Bed- 
fordshire, there was a one. ms a demand 
of four-pence per annum by the parish- 
clerk Loeeuue the church, and from 
that and several places as to the tolling 
of the bells. He trusted all present bad 
been well taught, that it was not so 
much the amount of contributions, as 
the principle connected with them, 
that should induce acquiescence or re- 
sistance to their demands, They 
knew too, that if a right, a courtesy 
even was withheld, though intrinsically 
worthless, that right and courtesy might 
acquire worth and weight from popular 
opinion and circumstance. So that wis- 
dom and duty might make the enlight- 
ened cling tenacivusly to seeming trifles, 
and struggle earnestly for things they 
would also ridicule or scorn. It was not 
the amount of taxes demanded from 
America that excited throughout that 
vast region the energy to which they 
owed their independence and their great- 
ness. Nor was it the amount of contri- 
butions demanded from our own immor- 
tal Hampden that aroused him to a re- 
sistance to which we owe our greatness 
and ourglory. The payment required of 
him, with an ample fortune, was insigni- 
ficant indeed. But he rightly. held, that 
to receive a mite unconstitutionally im, 
posed, was robbery and wrong; and re; 
solved rather to raise a country into 
arms, and s le to the death, than 
yield to tyranny a feather or a fragment 
which tyranny had no right to ask, and 
by such yielding abandon rights for 
which Britons should love to live and be 
prepared to die. The question respect- 
ing the new churches was undoubted 
important, particularly when they recol- 
lected all the circumstances under which 
those new churches had been reared, and 
the liberality of the Dissenters, acknow- 
ledged and avowed by Lord Bexley, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in not op- 
posing the grant of fifteen hundred thou- 
sand pounds of the public money on that 
account. Well, under all these circum- 
stances, might Dissenters feel, some. jea- 
lousy and discontent when, in sume large 
ishes, ‘to swell the patronage of the 
incumbent, several and costly churches 
rose like exhalations, and new and enor- 
mous rates were immediately imposed ; 
and wenagnen m ponies pena penene 
quite uncalled for were incurred for or- 
gans, and stoves, aud ornements. In 
those cases, the reply given by the Com- 
mittee was, that churchwardens had no 
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right to put up 
mere ornaments, 
consent of a public vestry, duly con- 


$, or stoves, or 
thout the previous 


vened, with at least three days’ previous 
notice, including a special statement of 
the matters that were to be pro > 
Then if, indeed, Dissenters would not 
attend these vestries--if they would not 
be true to their neighbours and to them- 
selves, nor would endeavour, either by 
their'number to avert, or by their argu- 
ments to dissuade from such expendi- 
‘tures, they must not complain. ma- 
jority of the householders at vestries 
could impose such burdens; let Dis- 
senters,: therefore, on all occasions, at- 
tend the meetings of the people. Let 
Dissenters be present when r rates 
are to be made, and their chapels could 
not be assessed. Let Dissenters at- 
tend when large expenditures are to be 
superfluously ordered for the Established 
Church; and he would venture to pre- 
‘diet that their arguments would be echoed 
from many a heart, and their reason- 
ings, or their numbers ofttimes, would 
prevent the weight of burdens, which 
else they must sustain. He would take 
that opportunity to offer an opinion, that 
no diseredit would attach, nor aught in- 
compatible with the purity of the sacred 
character, if Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers throughout the country at- 
tended the vestry meetings of the 
vatious parishes in which they dwelt. 
Immense are the sums of money raised 
and distributed in poors’ rates, and enor- 
mous the abuses connected with those 
funds; and which might be abated or re- 
moved if men like them, intelligent, dis- 
interested and humane, wouid oftener 
interfere. By the law of England, the 
clergyman may always be present, and, 
being present, is always to preside. 
Multitudes of them also become magis- 
trates as well as chairmen ; and he could 
not understand why that which the cler- 
| ba did not deem too secular, nor was 
med by the public any degradation of 
his sacred character, should be considered 
‘ tory to the character of a Dissent- 
ing Minister; or|why should be deem it 
‘his duty or his honour to stay away from 
scenes where he might accomplish or 
promote great and incalculable good. 
Theo tion he had made applied 
to the payment of organists, and to the 
several other questions to which he had 
adverted, But one question had arisen 
in two or three places, as to the right of 
‘Dissenters to claim the tolling of the bell. 
He was not surprised at their smile, when 
he stated that such a matter had ex- 
cited grave feeling in various parts. But 
he must say, that if they who lived in 
the gy metropolis, surrounded by intel- 
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ligence and wealth, were inhabitants of 
some obscure village, and there, while 
weeping over a parent or a babe, found 
that the clergyman had interfered, and 
said, ** When Dissenters die, 1 will mark 
their death with all the ignominy in my 
power,” and the bell tolled’ for others, 
ngt more lovely or more honoured, shall 
not be tolled to mark that departure, and 
invite the sympathies of the vicin 
with those who were: these, he thought, 
they too would gravely feel. He main- 
tained that they rightly felt; for while 
he could laugh at the foolish fables of an- 
tiquity, he did not blame but commended 
the Dissenter who should say, ** While 
I contribute to the church, while I con- 
tribute to the bell, while I contribute 
to all the parochial rates, I will not al- 
low my father, or my infant, to go dis- 
honoured to the grave.” ‘ 

Misappropriated charities were the next 
class of cases on which he would . 
Several had been presented from Ash- 
well, Herts ; ‘Tillongley, Warwickshire ; 
and Walgrave, Northamptonshire, Ash- 
well was a case in which the clergyman of 
the parish, also a magistrate, and a man 
of large fortune, had determined that all 
the charities, and they were considera- 
ble, should be exclusively appropriated 
by himself, and that all persons belong- 
ing to Dissenting or to Methodist con- 
gregations, should be utterly excluded 
from these benefits. In that case the 
Society interfered. The Vicar yielded. 
Last Christmas the charities. were dis- 
tributed without any religious distinc- 
tion. 

In the case of Tillongley, it was at- 
tempted to exclude from a public gram- 
mar-school the child of a pvor man, who 
was a Methodist. The case of Wal- 
grave was mentioned to him by the 
venerable Dr. Rippon, and Mr. ae 
Evans, his relative. There an excel- 
lent man, some century or more ; 
left £200. to bea riated ‘in tand, 
and the rent applied for a school, at 
which all the children in the parish 
should be gratuitously taught. The Duke 
of Buccleugh now paid £12. a-year. That 
amount was received by the ‘cle ; 
who appropriated it exclusively to a na- 
tionalschool, Now he was noenemy tona- 
tional schools, but he did not nore of 
the misappropriation of funds belonging, 
not to the established sect alone, but to 
Christians of all denominations, to'what 
he must still regard as a sectarian ‘esta- 
blishment. The clergyman, , 
had no right so to apply’ the income, 
especially while he cont’ to'enforce, 
as regulations in that national school— 
that all the children should not’ only 
learn the Chureh Catechism, but attend 


ee 
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On every Sabbath morning at the parish 
Churches, 

Of a miscellaneous nature, there had 
been fourteen cases. ‘I'wo relating to 
preaching out of doors. He knew that 
was & su which at the present mo- 
ment excited, perhaps, some peculiar 
interest. The applications were from 
the Hackney district, and afterwards 
from a congregation in Essex. The 
Hackney application was made at the 
request of the Rev. Mr. Collison, the 
Rev. H. F. Burder, the Rev. Dr. Cox, 
the Rev. Dr. Pye Smith, who form a 
mae pence eon for vi- 

, and meditate preachin 
sentalenaity out of doors. On that ~ J 
j he confessed he felt some difficulty. 
ersons ing out of doors, in unre- 
om places, should be apprised, that 

y were not entitled to the special pro- 
tection which the law afforded to persons 
that preached in registered places of wor- 
a. The legislature were probably en- 
titled fairly to expect that all places of 
religious worship should be notified ; as 
otherwise, istrates and civil officers 
could not discriminate between a ce 
assemblage and a seditious mob. ith 
the consent of owners or occupiers of the 
ground, such notice could be given; and 
then, against out-of-door preaching none 
justly could complain. Id it be de- 
grading in any arena to diffuse truth to 
listening multitudes of men? De- 
grading! what could be more dignified ? 
At least, in such degradation and of- 
fence, they who were censured might 
refer to the reforming and master-spirits, 
who, from Paul’s-cross, add the 
people assembled in Cheapside ; to Penn, 
who preached in Gracechurch-street ; to 
the immortal Whitfield, who ht no 
place wild or impure trodden by the foot 
of man; and to the great Redeemer, 
who, from the mountain-side, warned the 

ted crowds, and from the fisher’s 

, taught the multitudes who thronged 

the shore. But while he thus thought, 
yet he must recommend caution to his 
friends in their proceedings. Undoubt- 
it was contrary to law, to occupy 
public streets and public highways for 
a sed and for so doing they were 
, and subject to im ment 

and fines. He would advise friends 


say to those who rashly interfered 
with those well-intentioned men, “ Let 
them be cautious as to the proceedings 
they adopted!” It was only the last year 


but one, that a warm-hearted Methodist, 
of some new connexion, having collected, 


-in the city of Winchester, a 


congrega- 

tion, whom he addressed in that open 
where rope-dancers, and mounte- 

, and mummers had been allowed 

to remain unnoticed through the fair, 
one of the aldermen of Winchester ven- 


tured to rehend the Methodist 
preacher, committed him to gaol. 
The Society ied to the Court of 


King’s Bench, obtained a writ of habeas 
corgi compelled the magistrate to go 

set the man at liberty, to pay all ex- 
penses that were incurred, and to pay ten 
pounds to the poor man whom he had 
treated as a vagrant or a rogue. And as 
a good proof how well the man deserved 
protection, he must state, that though 
poor, and obliged to labour for support, 
he would not condescend to put a portion 
of the £10. he received into his own ae, 
but presented £2. as a grateful acknow- 
ledgment to the Society, and gave the 
remainder toward the erection of a cha- 
pel, which should lessen the need for out- 
door preaching, aud a convenient edifice 
was afterwards reared. 

Among the miscellaneous cases was an 
affair he referred to with pain, Two 
young men, related to members of the 
congregation of the Rev. Mr. Hopkins, 
of Linton, and who had occasionally 
attended his ministry, were taken into 
custody, charged with arson, in set 
fire to barns, and for which they 
since suffered the capital and condign 
punishment of the law. At the request 
of the relations, Mr. Hopkins left his 
home to go to Cambridge Castle, to con- 
verse with those young men. On arrival, 
he was told that the prisoners were sub- 
ject to the visits of the chaplain of the 
gaol, and that no other minister might pe- 
netrate their cell. He applied to a ma- 
gistrate for an order of admission. The 
order was presented. Then the governor 
allowed him to see the prisoners, with iron 
bars between them—where all the imper- 
tinent or curious might hear the converse 
—and where penitence could not weep, 
nor prayers be made. After their con- 
viction, the attempts were lau re- 
newed, and cruelly defeated. Never 
could he remember without grief, that 
clergymen of the established church, so 
placed, could have adopted the conduct 
which the chaplain of that gaol thought 
proper to pursue. In the prisons of this 
metropolis far different conduct was pur- 
sued ; and he made it public, that 
who were visiting magistrates of gaols, 


_might take care that it should not be re- 


peated ; and that respectable persons, 
who could be led by no motives but those 
of pure and heavenly charity to visit dun- 
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geons, should nat be impeded in their 
course, but be greeted, as they well de- 
served, with gratitude and joy. 

Of refusals by clergymen to bury the 
corpses of Dissenters, duxing the past year, 
no fewer than six cases lad occurred. At 
Polesworth, near Tamworth, when a poor 
journeyman waited on the Rev. W. Pal- 
mer, the vicar, to know at what time he 
would attend the funeral of his wife, the 
cargymen replied, that he should not at- 
tend until he had consulted the bishop. 
The Rev. John Timpleby, the clergyman, 
refused to inter one poor child ; and the 
corpse was detained one night within the 
church, but at length he yielded. Two 
other cases remained, of greater moment. 
In those already mentioned, the law was 
with the Dissenters. The persons had 
been baptized, and although the baptism 
was lay baptism, it was the duty of the 
clergyman to read the service of the 
church. Those two other cases were of 
a different nature. The first was from 
Weymouth, where the infant had not 
been. baptized, being the child of persons 
of the Baptist denomination. There the 
clergyman had a right to withhold the 
service, and ,he availed himself of that 
right. The other was from Southiil, 
Bedfordshire. There a lady of great re- 
spectability, and belonging to the Bap- 
tists, died in January last: Her husband 
and weeping relatives attended her to 
the church-yard, to Jay her, at her own 
request, in her parents’ grave. ‘lhe cler- 

man refused to perform the rites of 

rial ; but he did more; he thought 
proper to attend to deliver an address, and 
to uphold this weeping circle, whom he was 
thus treating with onkindness,,as.a public 
example, and. to public scorn. ,He would 
read the very expressions that clergyman 
had used: 

‘« He met. the sad procession at the 
grave, and would not perform the accus- 
tomed duties of his, office, because she 
was. upbaptized; but, in an extempora- 
neous address, pointed out to the parties 
the evils of non-copformity, regretting, 
deeply regretting, that so respectable a 
person should have d herself in snch 
circumstances; and then pels iP as oe 
pee to.the tators the objects be- 
fore im, to ‘or others .from similar 


crimes. 
Riots and. persecution, had formed ano- 
ther, and important part, of the business 
of the. Committee, for no less than nine 
riots and persecutions had occurred. At 
Rayleigh, in Essex, for several. months, 
disturbances .had been continued. In 
this place the ways were obstructed ; 
horns were . blown, .huge stones were 
thrown ;.men were dressed in women’s 
clothes, and modest females were in- 
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sulted and abused ; windows were smash- 
ed, and property cousumed by fire-works, 
and sr and dirt covered the dresses of 
the poor plain people. Yet the magis- 
trates affected to consider the case as 
trifling, and really ordered the com- 
plainants, as well as the offenders, to di- 
vide the expense. At Mount Nessing, 
if possible, more flagrant proceedings 
happened ; but the magistrates at Bille- 
ricay had come forward in an honourable 
manner, and the riots would now speedily 
be stayed, At Croydon, near Royston, an 
interesting case invited their notice, 
might appeal hereafter to their purse. It 
appeared that for nearly one hundred and 
fifty years, there had been a dissenting 
congregation in the parish, founded by 
an ejected minister. All the farms, ex- 
cept two or three, belonged to Downing 
College. The meeting-house was erected 
on one of the farmr, and the lease having 
expired, the College had given directions 
that it should be removed. Some oth 
place of worship had become needful. 
The unwealthy men agreed to purchase 
a freehold tenement, on which it might 
be built. The clergyman. of the parish, 
though, the nephew of a Baptist minister, 
had now interposed. He had gone, and 
had offered a still larger sum. tie had 
endeavoured to set up another claimant 
to the small estate, and avowed frank 
his design. This clergyman publicly pro- 
claimed, “ The Dissenters have been 
here since the days of Cromwell. They 
have been, here long enongh, aye, tao 
long. ‘They shall be here no longer ; 
we will have no Dissenters here; I will 
drive them from the parish.” Sh uid he 
drive them oyt? (Loud cries of ‘0, 
no.”) ,No! indeed; hé was persuaded 
that meeting would not allow it. They 


wonld noc aliow that clergyman to accom- 
plish his pe se, though he was chaplain 
to Lord. Hardwicke, ani of, connexions 


in the church. ,He had the humble 
congregation, that the Committee were 
determined that they shoyld complete the 
purchase ; that he would BEE te Rg 

the Protestant Dissenters of Kngland, 
fhe clergyman should not, succeed; and 
the interest which had survived the pe- 
riod of Charles Il, and so. many. strifes 
and storms, should not, when religions 
liberty Thad triumphed bravely, naw 
bend and be uprooted, to gratify the 
pride or the animosity of any person, 
though he, were a parish pn st, though 
the _power .of a_hundred_ hierarchies 
nerved his arm. The Home, Missionary 
Society had applied. to him with a case, 
which showed to what an. extent the poor 
members of the, Dissenting congregations 
of the country were oppressed. . The 
missionary said, “ The man . whose 

3 
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house I preach has been turned out of 
his office as a parish constable. A vestry 
meeting has determined not to employ 
any of the poor people who went to the 
meeting; this determination some sent 
from house to house in order to deter 
the poor unoffending people. I am 
sure it would make your heart ache 
to hear them relate the tale of their woe, 
and see the poor families bedewing their 
cheeks with their tears, while they ex- 
claim, “’Tis very hard we cannot go where 
we like; if they don’t like to go them- 
selves, why should they prevent us from 
coming?” It was, indeed, too bad to in- 
terfere with their religious consolations, 
and to convert even the poor-rates into 
rods of iron and instruments of wrong. 
At Haversham, near Newport Pagnell, 
there had been cruel riots, and extreme 
efforts to prevent the progress of religion. 
There, encouraged by the parson and the 
*squire, the mobs had been violent, the 
uproars were tremendous. Cats, whose 
tails were pinched, sheep-bells, cow-horns, 
formed a discordant chorus. The shouts 
and noises were heard at a distance of 
nearly three miles ; and the minister was 
threatened with the loss of life. The poor 
man who lent his cottage, had notice to 
quit, and has been distrained on for double 
rent: The ‘squire was visiting all the 
poor who attended with great severity ; 
and as to Mr. Small, the clergyman, he 
had a letter that a ee at 
village tyranny, enough to curdle the m 
in the Coasts nd turn it into gall. It 
was the case of Hannah Neale, a poor 
han, deformed from birth, feeble, and 
subject to disease, who dwelt in this 
hapless v » went occasionally to 
preaching three miles off, at New- 
Pagnell, but in consequence of 
x infirmity and decrepitude received 
from the parish fund the valuable sum of 
sixpence weekly. Yet had the clergy- 
man, who protected rioters, and acted as 
their advocate, gone to the parish vestry, 
and oe that if poor Hannah was — 
ttoNe ell, instead of coming 
to his een ths Ge able to obtain sub- 
sistence without parish aid; and moved, 
and carried his motion, that the weekly 
sixpence should be withdrawn. 
After these statements, the meeting must 
reeive that much yet remained for 
ters to sh. The points on 
which it was necessary that applications 
to Parliament should made, were not 
a few or trivial, but many and momentous. 
First was the case of Baptists, and their 
right of interment in the church-yard 
equally with all other members of the 
in which they dwelt, and their 


parish 
right to expect that either the clergyman 
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or their own ministers should officiate at 
the grave. 
Another question was the modification 
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of the acts of toleration. Several ques- 
tions rendered it necessary that there 
should be some amendments in those acts. 
In some cases the act appeared to be so 
hard as to prevent Dissenters from exer- 
cising the rights with which they were 
invested. For instance, the only penalty 
that could be inflicted on a person for 
disturbing religious worship was £40. The 
magistrate had no power to mitigate the 
penalty, nor to discharge the offender 
from custody, until the penalty was paid. 
Now the amount of the penalty indis- 
posed Dissenters to prosecute, and magis- 
trates to convict. A penalty more lenient 
would be more protective to Dissenters 
and beneficial to the State. 

The exemption of places of worship from 
poors’ rates also would require to be re- 
discussed in Parliament. Eleven cases 
had been presented during last year. The 
law was so uncertain and objectionable, 
that he could not but think relief would be 
afforded, if sought; fifteen years had 
elapsed since a bill for that object was 
sanctioned by Lord Liverpool, then First 
Lord of the Treasury, and was introduced 
to Parliament by Mr. Vansittart, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and seconded b 
Mr. Whitbread, the leader of the opposi- 
tion. Strong was the patronage, irre- 
sistible the arguments, and just the cause. 
Yet such wasthe power of the highchurch 
party, that a bill thus introduced, was 
not allowed to But not to Dissen- 
ters only would the measure be a boon. 
A bill exempting all places of religious 
worship, would include many places be- 
longing to the established church. It was 
well known that many churches, and all 
the churches built out of the grant of one 
million five hundred thousand pounds, 
supported the incumbent by the pew 
rents, and were equally rateable with 
Dissenting Chapels, where pew rents 
were received. It would be, therefore, 
a comprehensive good. Yet more im- 
a was the question of registers, of 

rths, and baptisms; that was a question 
of great public importance. The law was 
discreditable to England. Except in Scot- 
land, where about two-thirds of the 
parishes had no registers, there was no 

rt of Europe which had not advanced 

fore us, and made admirable arrange- 
ments to obtain statistical information as 
to marriages, and births, and deaths. It 
was treated as an affair of civil 
concern with which the religious autho- 
rities had nought todo. In France, and 
Holland, and in most European states, 
registries were established in every com- 
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mune or parish, for the registry of births, 
marriages, and deaths. Within three days 
after the birth of a child it was produced 
to the mayor, or appointed civil officer of 
the district, and the act of birth was 
recorded, with all those details of person 
and parentage that might verify the 
identity, and supply proofs of lineal and 
collateral descent. The same officer also 
enregisters the act of marriage, with all 
the details required by policy and law. 
And after death, a similar officer attends, 
and collects, and registers all needful in- 
formation, and gives the certificate, with- 
out which, no burial is allowed. Such 
are the continental arrangements, and in 
the time of the Commonwealth, when 
marriages were contracted before magis- 
trates, an act was passed for the appoint- 
ment, throughout England, of these local 
registrars. By our heedlessness and in- 
tolerance, Baptists and Dissenters are 
placed under peculiar disadvantage ; as 
all their registrations of baptisms or of 
births are but secondary evidence, and 
require further and verifying proofs. 
If all children were baptised and regis- 
tered hy the Established Church, the re- 
gistries are only registries of baptism, 
and no proofs of birth or parentage, and 
supply not that evidence of descent and 
hereditary title which the existing laws 
of property require. Nor possess we the 
means of that statistical information as to 
the increase and decrease of population, 
and the relative causes and effects of the 
moral and physical phenomena that act 
on the social body which other countries 
possess, and which statesmen and philoso- 
phers, and philanthropists, laudably de- 
sire. But he confessed that his views ex- 
tended not only to births, but to marriages, 
and to deaths; and as to all, he wished 
that the civil part should be effected by a 
civil officer, and all religious matters left 
to each man’s own option and order. For 
instance—let the births be registered 
within three days, by the municipal and 
proper officer; and then, if a parent 
referred baptism by the church, let 
seers be performed by the clergyman ; 
if he were a Catholic, let him apply to 
the priest; if he were a Pcedo-Baptist 
Dissenter, let the Dissenting minister 
perform the rite: but if the parent were 
unconnected with either sect, and disap- 
roved, like Quakers and Baptists, of in- 
Fant baptism, let the rite be unperformed, 
but the certificate of birth remain; and 
so the business of society would be per- 
formed, and equal rights enjoyed. As to 
marriage, it appeared to him that the 
same course might be pursued. It was 
rfectly anomalous that those who dif- 
erred from the established church—who 
did not approve its ritual, who through 
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life maintained an honourable dissention 
from the church, should in one of the 
most interesting affairs of all that life, be 
per force compelled to own that church, 
to adopt its ritual, and to submit to all the 
rites it thought proper to impose. It was 
anomalous! let not God meddle with 
Cesar, nor Cesar with God; not that he 
would separate religion from marriage. 
No; but let civil rights be treated as civil 
questions, nor these remains of al or 
clerical intrusion into all the civil affairs, 
and business, and being of life for ever 
continue. Separate religion from man, or 
man from religion! No, never! But it 
was religion, with its benignity and bles- 
sedness, he would invoke, and not some 
spectral, or painted, or illusive form, to 
which the ignorant or interested might 
give that holy name. On our birth, our 
marriage, and our death, let religion 
smile! We need her smile on the dawn, 
and noon-tide, and setting of our lives ! 
But that to us is alone religion which our 
judgments recognise, and hearts desire. 
Let then the teachers, the ministers of 
religion whom we revere and love, dedi- 
cate to our Heavenly Father our infant 
babes, implore on our nuptial -hours his 
fostering care, and remind the survivors 
who lament us of the glorious immortality 
that Christianity has taught! But let 
the civil officer perform his functions, and 
be, as he should be, the faithful and sole 
recorder of those nuptials, and nativity, 
and death! These were among the topics 
which the Committee had determined to 
submit to Parliament. The respectable 
body of Dissenting Deputies were dis- 
posed to act with them. It was their de- 
termination to apply to Parliament for all 
those points at the same time. They did 
not wish to be troublesome to others, nor 
trouble themselves by successive applica- 
tions. Their claims were founded on a 
proper basis, and, when perfectly under- 
stood, were such as no liberal and honour- 
able mind could endure to withhold. 
From various cases brought before the 
Committee, to some of which he had 
alluded, and from various letters received, 
he also discerned that Dissenters began 
to feel the burdens of the new churches, 
built and ornamented, and now to be sus- 
tained at the public charge. He was not 
surprised —they were becoming a great 
local burden, as | had absorbed a large 
portion of the public fands; especially, 
too, as it was whispered that an — 
tion would be made for some further 
grant. In the past Dissenters had ac- 
quiesced, though they built their own 
chapels, endowed their own schools, sup- 
rted their own ministers, and contri- 
uted, as well as their church- 
neighbours, to church ak 5 " thes. 
L 
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But acquiescence mnst have anend. If 
the church wanted new buildings, let the 
vast revenues of the cliurch support the 
eharge ; and assuredly, if further grants 
were sought, he at once, and beforehand, 
wotld avow, that the Committee would 
deem it now their duty to obey the feeling 
of the people, and steadily resist the grant. 
They already bore enough -more they 
did not mean to bear. Not only in Eng- 
land were these churches to be erected, 
but similar establishments were to be 
fourided and supported in all the British 
colonies. In Nova Scotia, in Cariada, -- 
improving yet injured Canada—where 
Methodists and Dissenters had no regis- 
tries, and greatly suffered; in the West 
India Islands, and now, forsooth, on the 
vast continent of India, there were to be 
bishops, and archdeacons, and a costly 
throng of new alliances of Church and 
State. He trusted--he wished to evan- 
gelise the world, and on that point felt as 
he should feel. But he objected to the 
costly and ineffective means He knew, 
too, the reply. “‘The East India Com- 
ny support the churches connected with 
their establishment.” The inhabitants 
of the West India Islands defrayed half 
the expense of churches, and the bishops 
and archdeacons who tread their shores. 
But, he replied, that the people of Eng- 
land really paid the whole. He replied 
that it was by the taxes imposed on them, 
and the needless and enormous price paid 
for teas, that the East India Company 
obtained the resources out of which those 
burdens were borne. The same remark 
applied to the West Indies. The bishops 
and churches were paid out of the pro- 
duce of those islands, and we are the 
consumers of the produce, and must pay 
according to its cost. Hence, even from 
jecuniary considerations, as well as for 
r higher motives, it was a daty to guard 
against the extension of churches and 
hierarchies in the colonies, and especially 
since there, as every where, power will 
rdduce persecution, and new obstacles 
l be raised to missionary labour, and 
the growth of truth. He would tell them 
such was not the way toy lant Christianity 
in Hindostan. It was not by building 
churches among the hundred millions of 
Indian tribes, that they would be induced 
to fo their cruel rites, and adopt 
our faith. Show them the blossom and 
fruit of Christianity, and they will desire 
flie tree. Let the So yo of nn flow 
pure and healing. they will press 
about the stream. Prove to them the 
n of Christianity, and that it is 
Peal love ; demonstrate by deeds 
atit is superior to Budhuism, and the 
ars of their‘native princes; to 
the creed of their - Mahommedan op- 


pressors, and then will the mosque and 
a be proscribed, the tetiple of 
uggernaut crimble into dast, and the 
peaceful car of the Redeemer traverse 
all their land. Mr. W. then adverted 
to the long allowance of Suttees; of 
the collection of the pilgrim tax; the 
Ghaut murders of the feeble and the 
old; the permission of infanticide, and 
the neglect of all local and moral improve - 
ment, while a rent of fifty per cent: was 
collected for all the land, and while many 
millions of the people were domestic 
slaves. No! he exclaimed, while they 
thus suffer and are oppressed, you will 
send bishops, though even such as Heber, 
and rear cathedrals, but in vain. They 
ask fur bread, aud you confer a stotie. 
(Immense cheering ) No; it is vain as 
the boon of a child who, on the margin of 
the Ganges, should cast pebbles in the 
flood, smile at the ripple of the surfice, 
and think to stay the stream. No; give 
India roads, and bridges, and schools ; 
give her knowledge; give her freedém; 
give her equal rights; encoarage all im- 
provements. Be unselfish and benefi- 
cent. Do good and fear not. Let Chris- 
tianity show thus her power, unadorned, 
but all adorning, and they will seek, em- 
brace, and love her. Then India will 
desire to be like England; she will ad- 
mire your philanthropy ; she will embrace 
your faith; she will prostrate herself be- 
fore your altars; her inhabitants will calt 
upon your Saviour, glory in his cross, 
and bless = while they live. 

Bat to inspire these sacrifices, the na- 
ture of Christianity, its unearthly nature, 
and its pure freedom, must be known and 
loved. Glad was he of an opportunity to 
express his cordial approbation of an In- 
stitution lately formed for the diffusion of 
such knowledge. He referred to the 
Society for the Diffusion of Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge. He wonld repeat publicly, 
what he had privately written; that he 
was delighted to find that the biographers 
Wickliffe and Melancthon, and his vene- 
rable friend at his right hand (Dr. Ben- 
nett), one of the ablest, steadiest, and 
most eloquent advocates of moncon- 
formity were the laborious Secretaries of 
that useful Institution. Let that Society 
proclaim the right of private judgment ; 
let it tell Christians and mankind that the 
kingdom of Christ is not of this world; 
let it announée the principles which their 
forefathers cherished, not from ‘enthu- 
siasm, or folly, but from stern and sturdy 
knowledge, after much deliberation, 
amidst racks, and stakes, and threatening 
dan r, when all that was merely earthly 
would have trembled and recoiled, and 
when truth alone, acting ‘on men of 
mighty. minds, yet tender consciences, 
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impelled them to embrace their princi- 
ples, atid cling to them in life and death ! 
(Cheers.) But while he would leave 
them strong in reasoning, might he not 
suggest that the Society might usefully 
blend statistical with theoretical infor- 
mation? He would recommend them to 
combine facts with arguments, and deve- 
lope té the world what had been invaria- 
bly the necessary result of connexions 
between church and state. It would 
have them point to the grand and the 
glorious demonstrations of modern days, 
which America supplied. He would in- 
vite them to point to that country, where 
between eight and nine thousand minis- 
ters of religion were entirely supported 
by the voluntary contributions of the 
people, without connexion with the state. 


YORKSHIRE DISSENTERS’ ANTI-SLAVERY 
ADDRESS. 

Our brethren in Yorkshire have nobly 
determined to avail themselves of the 
excitement which the approaching Gene- 
ral Election affords, to impress on the 
Freeholders of that great county their 
duty to advocate the cause of Negro 
Emancipation, and to support the claims 
of such candidates only as will pledge 
themselves to vote for an entire abolition 
of the accursed system of Slavery. 

We insert this spirited Address, and 
trust that Dissenters throughout the 
empire will follow their example. 


ADDRESS. 

“ Brother Christians!--An important 
constitutional right, in the summons for 
a new Parliament, now reverts to you. 

* You need not be taught its value or 
sacred responsibility. 

“ We presume not to dictate the ge- 
neral manner and temper in which this 
political trust is to be executed. 

“¢ But you will not, cannot be, indif- 
ferent to the claims of the oppressed, -~ 

ally when they are your fellow- 
subjects. 

“* Beneath the sceptre of your King, 

whose brightest glory itis that he is called 
to reign over freemen; and under the 
law of your country, whose proudest boast 
is the equal secarity and well being of all: 
—nearly a million;of the human family, -- 
our fellow-creatures in kind, reason, mo- 
ral capability and immortal destiny,- are 
held as captives, rated as chattels, yoked 
as beasts, and branded as criminals, with- 
out the pretext or allegation of any 
offence. 
“¢ What should be your emotions when 
you remember that many thousands of 
these poor outcasts from the claims and 
charities of human nature,--who have 
been traduced as ignorant and 


incapable 
of liberty,--are ‘ partakers of the hea- 
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venly calling,” and are gathered into the 
** fellowship of Jesus Christ.” 

‘*Clamours or insinuations the most 
malignant and unjust will certainly pursue 
you in the discharge of this duty; can 
you hesitate to bear, or fail to despise 
them ? 

“It is for you to say, and for your 
lond voice to determine, whether this 
monstrous evil shall be any longer en- 
dured. 

“ Firmly reject, peremptorily discoun - 
tenance, any candidate who will not ex- 
plicitly and decidedly pledge himself to 
measures which shall exterminate this 
horrible enormity. 

* An opportunity, the most providen- 
tial, now occurs of proclaiming your sen- 
timents against this un ualled wrong on 
our common nature, and this foul scandal 
on the Christian name. 

* You red forth your thousands to 
support Wilberforce when he stood the 
champion of Africa against the traffic in 
her children: prove that you have not 
degenerated from the lofty standard of 
your own example. 

“‘A patriot the most unshrinking, a 
philanthrophist the most indefatigable, a 
statesman the most acute and eloquent, 
will stand forward on your County hust- 
ings, to receive your command that Sla- 
very shall cease to the ends of the earth. 

“Is there a man identified with this 
great stion so morally powerful, so 
zealously devoted, so solemnly pledged as 
Henry Brougham ? 

** While you have not a higher honour 
to confer on this enlightened, liberal, and 
benevolent legislator,—a higher honour 
than his election you cannot reflect upon 
yourselves, 

“< Never was there amore urgent occa- 
sion for your strenuous and united ex- 
ertions,-- never a more noble and dis- 
interested cause to engage them. 

“* Your character as Christians is in the 
balance. 

** How can you answer it to him who 
heareth the groaning of the prisoner?— 

can you answer it to the brother for 
whom Christ died ?—how can you answer 


"it to yourselves— it you forego the oppor- 


tunity of exercising your franchise or in- 
fluence on behalf of this deeply injured 


race. 

“ With you it rests, under God, whe- 
ther the bondman shall go free,— whether 
your fellow-man shall be reinstated in the 
rights of manhood,— whether tens of thou- 
sands of your fellow-Christians, “ born 
again” to'the Saviour in their cruel exile 
or servitude, shall be welcomed to the 
Christian charter, — the 


yor gee have ony endeared ; 
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no law, any more than the accidents of 
birth and complexion, can justly exclude 
them! 

“ Brother Christians!—Allow no dis- 
couragements, fear no difficulties ; fortify 
yourselves with your cause ; rejoice in 
the testimony of your conscience; carry 
out your principles ; be true to yourselves ; 
and soon the last rivet of Slavery shall 
be broken, and even its last scar be 
effaced. 

T. SCALEs, 
R. W. Hamitton. \ Secretaries.” 
T. Puss, Jun. 


WESTERN ACADEMY. 

The anniversary of this Institution 
was held at Exeter on the 29th and 30th 
of June. The examination of the stu- 
dents took place in the presence of a pn- 
merous meeting of the committee, minis- 
ters, and subscribers. The Rev. W. 
Rooker, of Tavistock presided. Great 
satisfaction was ———— by the Chair- 
man, and the Gentlemen present, at the 
proficiency made by the students in the 
different branches of study to which they 
have attended during the past session, 
and the readiness and accuracy with 
which they replied to the various ques- 
tions proposed to them. 

The subjects selected for examination, 
were the n and Greek Classics, the 
Greek Testament, the Hebrew Bible, 
Logic, Natural Philosophy, the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind, and Theo- 
‘logy. This examination at once evinced 
the great ability of the tutors, and the 
persevering diligence of the students ; 
and justified the hope, that this semi- 
nary will prove a great blessing to the 
churches. 

The business of the Institution 
having been transacted at the Academy- 
house, an academic discourse was deli. 
vered by the senior student, Mr. Field, 
at Castle Street Chapel, on “the Con- 
nexion between Justification and Sancti- 
fication ;” after which a public meeting 
closed the anniversary. 

The — produced upon the 
minds of all present, — this interesting 
occasion, appeared to be, that the talent 
and energy displayed in the academic 
discipline of this Institution, onght to 
command the cordial co-operation and 


liberal su of all the friends of an 
calidiaeeed wlalatey 


8. Whitty, Esq. of Sherborne is chosen 
Treasurer, in the room of the Rev. J. 
Saltren, whose age and infirmities have 
compelled him to resign that office. 


ANNIVERSARY OF HIGHBURY COLLEGE. 


The Students in this Institution passed 
their annual examination, in the presence 
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of several ministers and friends, on Wed - 


nesday, the 30th of June. It appeared, 
that the class of of the first year had read 
nine books of Virgil, and made some pro- 
gress in Greek: that of the second year 
had read the Epistles of Horace, several 
satires of Juvenal and Persins, eight books 
of Homer, and two Greek Tragedies; 
the third class, six Orations of Cicero and 
the Gdipus Rex of Sophocles: and the 
fourth class, the Agricola of Tacitus, the 
Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown ; 
and in Hebrew, thirty chapters of Isaiah, 
and twenty Psalms. Some Philosophical 
Essays were read; and an inquiry into 
some other branches of study was, 
through the want of time, necessarily 
omitted. 

The following Report was farnished by 
the gentlemen who conducted the exa- 
mination :— 


“ Highbury College, 30th June, 1830. 
“The Undersigned, having this day, 
attended the annual examinations of the 
Stadents, with much pleasure acknow- 
ledge the gratification they have enjoyed 
from witnessing the strong indications of 
diligence and talent, exhibited generally 
throughout the classes; and they would 
express their conviction, that the present 
state of the College affords a pledge for 
the continuance and increase of its influ- 
ence in the religious world. 

“ The examinations were neither brief 
nor superficial; and were conducted so 
as to secure a knowledge of the actual 
attainments of the Students. 


(Signed) Joun Humpnreys, LL.D. 
J. Frercner, A.M. 
Joun Hoppus, A.M. 
W. J. Hope, A.M. 
Josern TurNsuit, A.B.” 


On the evening of the same day an 
excellent and appropriate discourse was 
delivered by the Rev. J. Fletcher, A.M. 
to the Students and friends of the Insti- 
tution, at Claremont Chapel, Pentonville, 
after which, the report of the Committee 
was read by the Rev. John Blackburn, 
and the usual business of the Society 
transacted. 


THE OPENING OF NEW CHAPELS. 

Salem Chapel, Landovery, in the 
Independent connexion, was opened for 
divine worship on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, the 27th and 28th of April last ; 
when the following ministers preached 
on the occasion; Rev. Messrs. Lewis, of 
Builth ; Griffiths, of Ebenezer; Ridge, 
of Carmel; Jones, of Rhydybont ; Ham- 
merton, of Newton Gower, (English) ; 
Davies, of Panteg; Rees, of Lianelly ; 
Jones, of Swansea, (English) ; Rowlands, 
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of Cumllunfell; Jones, of Brychoed ; 
and Jenkins, of Penygroes. The at- 
tendance during the whole of the ser- 
vices was both numerous and respec- 
table, and the collections liberal, amount- 
ing to about £40. 

ne old chapel was erected in the 
year 1797, and enlarged in the year 
1804; but which, of late, had become 
too small, by far, to accommodate the 
inceasing congregation. We trust much 
good may yet result to the inhabitants of 
the town and neighbourhood from the 
erection of this handsome and commo- 
dious chapel, (the dimensions of which is 
50 feet by 44; elevation of 29 feet, with 
galleries complete.) The ground on 
which it has been built, was most readily 
presented by D. S. Davies, Esq. of 
Pentref. 

The strictest attention to economy 
has been regarded in its erection, un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. David 
Thomas, which will impress every be- 
holder, when it is stated that the 
whole expenditure, including the deeds, 
will not amount to £800. A great spirit 
of liberality has been manifested in the 
contributions, by the members of the 
church, and the inhabitants of the town 
and neighbourhood generally, by which 
the Committee has been enabled to 
pay off £450.; for the remaining debt, 
an appeal will be made to the friends of 
religion, for their kind and benevolent 
aid for its liquidation, and which, we 
trust, will ont be in vain. 

The chapel has been vested in the 
hands of trustees, and enrolled according 
to the rules of the London Congregational 
Board. 

July 6, a handsome chapel was open- 
ed at the delightful watering-place of 
Weston Super Mare, Somersetshire. 
The interesting service drew a highly 
respectable attendance from Bath and 
Bristol, &c. 

The Rev. J.C. Miles, commenced by 
reading the Scriptures and prayer ; after 
which, the Rev. Wm. Jay, of Bath, 

reached an excellent sermon, from 
Fsaiah lili. 6, Christ seeing “the travail 
of his soul.” 

In the evening, the Rev. John Leif- 
child, of Bristol, preached a powerful 
and most instructive sermon on the 
Kingly Office of Christ. The place 
overflowed, and the collections amounted 
to £55. 

The company dined at Reave’s Hotel, 
and the services of the day were of a 
truly spiritual and delightful nature. It 
is hoped, through the divine blessing, 
that a knowledge of the Gospel, and an 
insight into the nature of Congregational 
worship, will be greatly extended, in 
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consequence of the erection of this 
house of prayer. 

It is a free-will offering of some excel- 
lent persons in Bristol and Bath, and the 
cost will be about £1,300, 

On July 21, a handsome Chapel, 35 
feet by 50, with a large School-room and 
Vestry was opened at Richmond, in 
Surrey, when two Sermons were preach- 
ed by the Rev. James Stratten, and 
Rev. John Clayton, Jun. Messrs. Ri- 
chards, of Wandsworth; Knight, late of 
Kingston; and Miller, of Putney, took 
the devotional services. We trust this 
additional place of worship will be a great 
accommodation to Dissenting families 
visiting or resident in that delightful 
town, 


RE-OPENING OF THE INDEPENDENT 
CHAPEL, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


The old Chapel on Mount Zion, Tun- 
bridge Wells, which has been shut up for 
thirteen years, was re-opened for public 
worship July 8, after undergoing consider- 
able repairs and enlargement, and the 
erection of a new School-room. ‘Two 
Sermons were preached by the Rev. John 
Clayton, Jun., and Rev. James Stratten, 
Messrs. Slatterie, of Chatham; Turnbull, 
of Bromley ; Jinkings, of Maidstone ; and 
Prankard, of Sheerness, e in the 
devotional exercises. This is the only 
place in the Wells where the simplicity 
of Dissenting worship is observed. 


RE-OPENING OF JEWRY STREET 
CHAPEL, ALDGATE, 


This venerable but commodious place 
of worship, which was probably erected 
in the reign of Charles II., and continued 
for more than a century as a Presbyterian 
meeting-house, has been for nearly two 
years shut up, and was fast sinking into a 
ruined state, when a new lease was ob- 
tained by a respectable builder, on the 
condition of very extensive external re- 
pairs, and who proposed te let it for any 
secular purpose. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of two large and populous 
parishes, destitute of that clerical in- 
struction which is usually denominated 
Evangelical, and in which no Congrega- 
tional church exists, two individ at- 
tached to the locality by the associations 
of childhood, felt that something should 
be attempted, and therefore toa 
gentleman, well known as a liberal patron 
of the cause of Evangelical nonconformity , 
to assist them in rescuing this ancient, 
but very eligible place of worship, from 
that desecration to which another meeting- 
eo in the neighbourhood has been su 
jected. 
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That generous friend advanced £500. 
for the purchase of the lease, extensive 
repairs, é&c., on the applicants consentin 


to be ——— for the many interna 
repairs which were necessary, and which 
exceed £800. besides the rent, and all 
other The chapel was there- 
fore repaired, under the inspection of a 
respectable architect, and was opened 
for stated service on Lord’s-day, July the 
25th ; when the Rev. John Blackburn, of 
Claremont Chapel, Pentonville, preached 
in the morning; and the Rev. James 
Bennett, D.D. of Silver-street Chapel, 
in the evening; and the attendance was 
respectable and encouraging. 

There is a convenient house attached, 
which affords sufficient accommodation 
for a Sunday-school and residences for the 
servants of the chapel. 

To those who reflect on the inadequate 
supply of Evangelical instruction which 
peculiarly characterizes that part of the 
‘metropolis, and on the many collateral 
benefits which result to a neighbourhood 
from the formation of a zealous Christian 
society within its bounds, it is hoped :that 
this attempt to gathera new congregation 
will appear ‘important; and that while 
very large sums are annually collected in 
the metropolis, to assist in the erection of 
chapels in'the remote towns and villages 
ofithe empire, this attempt to form ano- 
ther Christian society ‘in a part of the 
city where it ‘is much needed, will be 
supported by the liberal efforts of those 
who love the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour, especially.as. the responsible, par- 
ties have only engaged in the undertaking 
with a single desire to increase Christian 
instruction in ‘that locality, and in faith 
on the liberality of the religious public. 


ORDINATIONS. 

On Thursday, the 13th of May, 1830, 
‘the'Rev. John Millington, .was ordained 
“to the -pastoral office, over the Inde- 
pendent Charch, assembling at’ Riddings, 
“Derbyshire. The Rev. John Bincliff, of 
‘Alfreton, reat) the Scriptures and prayer. 
The ‘Rev. James ‘Gawthorn, of ‘Derby, 
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stated the nature of a Gospel church, 
The Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Matlock, pro- 
posed the questions, and received the 
confession of faith. The Rev. William 
Roscoe, of Marlpool, prayed the ordi- 
nation prayer. The Rey. Jos. Shaw, of 
Ilkeston, delivered the charge. The 
Rev Thomas Roome, of Sutton in Ash- 
field, preached to the people, and con- 
cluded the service with prayer. This 
interest is the fruit of Mr. Millington's 
evangelical labours during the last seven 
years, whichis situated in a very populous 
district, and a very commodionus chapel 
has been erected, the attendance in 
which is very encouraging. 

On Thursday, June 17, 1830, the Rev. 
T. J. Davies, from the Academy, Newport 
Pagnell, was ordained pastor over the 
church and congregation assembling in 
the New Meeting-house, Royston. The 
Rev. J. Greenwood, of the Old Meeting, 
commenced the service with reading the 
Scriptures and prayer. The Rev. 8. 
Thodey, of Cambridge, delivered the 
introductory discourse, and proposed the 
usual questions. The Rev. T. P. Bull, 
of the Newport Pagnell Institution, 
offered the ordination prayer. The Rev. 
Dr. Bennett, of London, gave thecharge, 
from Acts xx. 28. The Rev. T. Morrell, 
of Wymondley College, preached to the 
people from Phil. ii. 1,2. And-the Rev. 
B. Pyne, of Duxford, concluded with 
)prayer. 

The congregation re-assembled in |the 
evening, when the Rev. Dr. Bennett 
spreached an excellent sermon ‘from 
Eph. ii, 19—22. 


NOTICE. 


The Independent Meeting-house, Chase 
Side, Enfield, having been rebuilt and 
considerably enlarged, will be opened for 
divine worship on Wednesday, August 4. 
‘The:Rev. John Leifehild, of ‘Bristol, will 
preach in the morning; and the ‘Rev. 
W. B. Collyer, D.D. LL..D., &c. &e. in 
the evening. ‘The service in the morning 
will commence at eleven o’clock ; and in 
the evening at six. 
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“Favours have been received since our last from the Rev. R. Ashton—John Richards 
tae on serene Wells—Dr. J.P. ‘Smith—B. Haslam—J: Bounsell— 


oseph 
‘William ° Griffiths --Wi' 


liam ‘Merrefield —Samuel ‘Thodey —J. Mercer — James 


Matheson —E. ‘A. Davies—Robert Halley—John Pyer. 


Also from Messrs..James *Rathbone— William Ellerby—R. Law—Thomas Wilson — 
Thomas Williams—-Amicus--A.Unitarian—A Congregationalist. 


The Rev. Dr. Smith) begs leave to offer. his cordial and respectful thanks to our 


cor it Nemo‘ for his two 


rs upon 


the. Song of Solomon, and to assure 


-him, as.soon as some urgent-and immediate calls.of duty shall be discharged, he 
shall feel himself bound to submit a few observations in reply. 








